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* %* * JT was then returning from my 
first session at college. The weather had 
for some time ‘before been uncommonly wet, 
every brook and stream was swollen far 
beyond its banks, the meadows were flooded, 
and the river itself was increased to a raging 
Hellespont, insomuch, that the ferry was 
only practicable for an hour before and after 
high tide. 

The day was showery and stormy, by 
which I was detained at the inn until late in 
the afternoon, so that it was dark before I 
reached the ferry-house, and the tide did 
not serve for safe crossing until midnight. 
I was, therefore, obliged to sit by the fire 
and wait the time, a circumstance which 
gave me some uneasiness, for the ferryman 
was old and infirm, and Dick his son, who 
usually attended the boat during the night, 
happened to be then absent, the day having 
been such, that it was not expected any 
travellers would seek to pass over that 
night. 

The presence of Dick was not, however, 
absolutely necessary, for the boat swung 
from side to side by a rope anchored in the 
middle of the stream, and on account of the 
strong current, another rope had been 
stretched across by which passengers could 
draw themselves over, without assistance, 
an easy task to those who had the sleight 
of it, but it was not so to me, who still wore 
my arm in a sling. 

While sitting at the fireside conversing 
with the ferryman and his wife, a smart, 
good-looking country lad, with a recruit’s 
cockade in his hat, came in, accompanied by 
a young woman who was far advanced in 
pregnancy. They were told the state of the 
ferry, and that unless the recruit undertook 





to conduct the boat himself, they must wait 
the return of Dick. 

They had been only that day married, 
and were on their way to join a detachment 
of the regiment in which Ralph Nocton, as 
the recruit was called, had that evening 
enlisted, the parish officers having obliged 
him to marry the girl. Whatever might 
have been their former love and intimacy, 
they were not many minutes in the house 
when he became sullen and morose towards 
her; nor was she more amiable towards 
him. He said little, but he often looked at 
her with an indignant eye, as she reproached 
him for having so rashly enlisted, to aban- 
don her and his unborn baby, assuring him 
that she would never part from him while 
life and power lasted. 

Though it could not be denied that she 
possessed both beauty and an attractive 
person, there was yet a silly vixen humor 
about her ill-caleulated to conciliate. I did 
not therefore wonder to hear that Nocton had 
married her with reluctance; E only regret- 
ted that the parish officers were so inacces- 
sible to commiseration, and so void of con- 
science as to be guilty of rendering the poor 
fellow miserable for life, to avert the hazard 
of the child becoming a burden on the parish. 

The ferryman and his wife endeavored to 
reconcile them to their lot; and the recruit, 
who appeared to be naturally reckless and 
geuerous, seemed willing to be appeased ; 
but his weak companion was capricious and 
pettish. On one occasion, when a sudden 
shower beat hard against the window, she 
cried out, with little regard to decorum, that 
she would go no further that night. 

“You may do as you please, Mary Blake,” 
said Nocton, “ but go I must, for the detach- 
ment marches to-morrow morning. It was 
only to give you time to prepare to come 
with me, that the Captain consented to let 
me remain so late in the town.” 

She, however, only remonstrated bitterly 
at his cruelty, in forcing her to travel, in her 
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condition, and in such weather. Nocton re- 
fused to listen to her, but told her somewhat 
doggedly, more so than was consistent with 
the habitual cheerful cast of his physiognomy, 
“that, although he had already been ruined 
by her, he trusted she had not yet the power 
to make him a deserter.” He then went 
out, and remained some time alone. When 
he returned, his appearance was surprisingly 
changed ; his face was of an ashy paleness ; 
his eyes bright, febrile, and eager, and his 
lip quivered as he said, 

“Come, Mary, I can wait no longer ; the 
boat is ready, the river is not so wild, and 
the rain is over.” 

In vain she protested. He was firm ; and 
she had no option but either to go, or to be 
left behind. The old ferryman accompanied 
them to the boat, saw them embark, and 
gave the recruit some instructions how to 
manage the ropes, as it was still rather early 
in the tide. On returning into the house, he 
remarked facetiously to his wife, 

“T can never see why young men should 
be always blamed, and all pity reserved for 
the damsels.” 

At this moment a rattling shower of rain 
and hail burst like a platoon of small shot 
on the window, and a flash of vivid light- 
ning was followed by one of the most tremen- 
dous peals of thunder I have ever heard. 

“Hark!” cried the old woman startling, 
“was not that a shriek ?” 

We listened, but the cry was not repeat- 
ed; we rushed to the door, but no other 
sound was heard than the raging of the riv- 
er, and the roar of the sea-waves breaking 
on the bar. 

Dick soon after came home, and the boat 
having swung back to her station, I embark- 
ed with him, and reached the opposite inn, 
where I soon went to bed. Scarcely had I 
laid my head on the pillow, when a sudden 
inexplicable terror fell upon me; I shook 
with an unknown horror ; I was, as it were, 
conscious that some invisible being was 
hovering beside me, and could hardly muster 
fortitude enough to refrain from rousing the 
house. At last I fell asleep; it was per- 
turbed and unsound; strange dreams and 
vague fears scared me awake, and in them 
were dreadful images of a soldier murdering 
a female, and open graves, and gibbet-irons 
swinging in the wind. My remembrance 
has no parallel to such another night. 
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In the morning, the cloud on my spirit 
was gone,and I rose at my accustomed 
hour, and cheerily resumed my journey. 
It was a bright morning, all things were 
glittering and fresh in the rising sun, the 
recruit and his damsel were entirely for- 
gotten, and I thought no more of them. 

But when the night returned next year, I 
was seized with an unaccountable dejection ; 
it weighed me down; I tried to shake it 
off, but was unable; the mind was diseased, 
and could no more by resolution shake off 
its discomfort, than the body by activity 
can expel a fever. I retired to my bed 
greatly depressed, but nevertheless I fell 
asleep. At midnight, however, I was sum- 
moned to awake by a hideous and undefi- 
nable terror; it was the same vague con- 
sciousness of some invisible visitor being 
near that I had once before experienced, as 
I have described, and I again recollected 
Nocton and Mary Blake in the same instant ; 
I saw—for I cannot now believe that it was 
less than apparitional—the unhappy pair 
reproaching one another. As I looked, 
questioning the integrity of my sight, the 
wretched bride turned round and looked at 
me. How shall I express my horror, when 
for the ruddy beauty which she once 
possessed, I beheld the charnel visage of a 
skull; I started up and cried aloud with 
such alarming vehemence, that the whole 
inmates of the house, with lights in their 
hands, were instantly in the room—shame 
would not let me tell what I had seen, and, 
endeavoring to laugh, I accused the night- 
mare of the disturbance. 

This happened while I was at a watering- 
place on the west coast. I was living ina 
boarding house with several strangers; 
among them was a tall pale German gentle- 
man, of a grave impressive physiognomy. 
He was the most intelligent and shrewdest 
observer I have ever met with, and he had 
to a singular degree the gift of a discerning 
spirit. In the morning when we rose 
from the breakfast-table, he took me by the 
arm, and led me out upon the lawn in front 
of the house; and when we were at some 
distance from the rest of the company, said, 

“ Excuse me, sir, for I must ask an im- 
pertinent question. Was it indeed the 
dream of the nightmare that alarmed you 
last night ¢” 

“TI have no objection to answer you 
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freely ; but tell me first, why you ask such 
a question ?” 

“Tt is but reasonable. I had a friend 
who was a painter ; none ever possessed an 
imagination which discerned better how na- 
ture in her mysteries should appear. One 
of his pictures was the scene of Brutus 
when his evil genius summoned him to 
Philippi, and, strange to tell, you bear some 
resemblance to the painted Brutus. When, 
with the others, I broke into your room last 
night, you looked so like the Brutus in his 
picture, that I could have sworn you were 
amazed with the vision of a ghost.” 

T related to him what I have done to you. 

“Tt is wonderful,” said he; “what incon- 
ceivable sympathy hath linked you to the 
fate of these unhappy persons. There is 
something more in this renewed visitation 
than the phantasma of a dream.” 

The remark smote me with an uncomfort- 
able sensation of dread, and for a short time 
my flesh crawled as it were upon my bones. 
But the impression soon wore off, and was 
again entirely forgotten. 

When the anniversary again returned, I 
was seized with the same heaviness and ob- 
jectless horror of mind; it hung upon me 
with bodings and auguries until I went to 
bed, and then after my first sleep I was a 
third time roused by another fit of the same 
inscrutable panic. On this occasion, however, 
the vision was different. I beheld only 
Nocton, pale and wounded, stretched on a 
bed, and on the coverlet lay a pair of new 
epaulettes, as if just unfolded from a paper. 

For seven years I was thus annually 
afflicted. The vision in each was different, 
but I saw no more of Mary Blake. On the 
fourth occasion, I beheld Nocton sitting in 
the uniform of an aid-de-camp at a table, 
with the customary tokens of conviviality 
before him; it was only part of a scene, 
such as one beholds in a mirror. 

On the fifth occasion, he appeared to be 
ascending, sword in hand, the rampart of a 
battery ; the sun was setting behind him, 
and the shadows and forms of a strange 
land, with the domes and pagodas of an 
oriental country, lay in wide extent around: 
it was a picture, but far more vivid than 
painting can exhibit. 

On the sixth time, he appeared again 
stretched upon a couch ; his complexion was 
sullen, not from wounds, but disease, and 
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there appeared at his bedside the figure of a 
general officer, with a star on his breast, with 
whose conversation he appeared pleased, 
though languid. 

But on the seventh and last occasion on 
which the horrors of the visions were re- 
peated, I saw him on horseback in a field of 
battle; and while I looked at him, he was 
struck on the face by a sabre, and the blood 
flowed down upon his regimentals. 

Years passed after this, during which I 
had none of these dismal exhibitions. My 
mind and memory resumed their healthful 
tone. I recollected, without these interve- 
ning years of oblivion, Nocton and Mary 
Blake, occasionally, as one thinks of things 
past, and I told my friends of the curious 
periodical returns of the visitations to me as 
remarkable metaphysical phenomena. By 
an odd coincidence, it so happened that my 
German friend was always present when I 
related my dreams. He in the intervals 
sometimes spoke to me of them, but my 
answers were vague, for my reminiscences 
were imperfect. It was not so with him. 
All I told he distinctly recorded and pre- 
served in a book, wherein he wrote down 
the minutest thing that I had witnessed in 
my visions. I do not mention his name, 
because he is a modest and retiring man, in 
bad health, and who has long sequestered 
himself from company. His rank, however, 
is su distinguished, that his name could not 
be stated without the hazard of exposing 
him to impertinent curiosity. But to proceed. 

Exactly fourteen years—twice seven it 
was—I remember well, because for the first 
seven I had been haunted as I have de- 
scribed, and for the other seven I had been 
placed in my living. At the end of that 
period of fourteen years, my German friend 
paid me a visit here. He came in the fore- 
noon, and we spent an agreeable day to- 
gether, for he was a man of much recondite 
knowledge. Ihave seen none so wonderfully 
possessed of all‘sorts of occult learning. 

He was an astrologer of the true kind, for 
in him it was not a pretence but a science; 
he scorned horoscopes and fortune-tellers 
with the just derision of a philosopher, but 
he had a beautiful conception of the re- 
ciprocal dependencies of nature. He affected 
not to penetrate to causes, but he spoke of 
effects with a luminous and religious elo- 
quence. He described to me how the tides 
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followed the phases of the moon; but he 
denied the Newtonian notion that they were 
caused by the procession of the lunar changes. 
He explained to me that when the sun 
entered Aries, and the other signs of the 
zodiac, how his progression could be traced 
on this earth by the development of plants 
and flowers, and the passions, diseases, and 
affections of animals and man; but that the 
stars were more than the celestial signs of 
these terrestial phenomena he ridiculed as 
the conceptions of the insane theory. 

His learning in the curious art of alchymy 
was equally sublime. He laughed at the 
fancy of an immortal elixir, and his notion 
of the mythology of the philosopher’s stone 
was the very essence and spirituality of 
ethics. The elixir of immortality he de- 
scribed to me as an allegory, which, from its 
component parts, emblems of talents and 
virtues, only showed that perseverance, 
industry, good-will, and a gift from God, 
were the requisite ingredients necessary to 
attain renown. His knowledge of the philos- 
opher’s stone was still more beautiful. He 
referred to the writings of the Rosicrucians, 
whose secrets were couched in artificial 
symbols, to prove that the sages of that sect 
were not the fools that the lesser wise of 
later days would represent them. The self- 
denial, the patience, the humility, the trust- 
ing in God, the treasuring of time by lamp 
and calculation, which the venerable alchy- 
mists recommended, he used to say, were 
only the elements which constitute the con- 
duct of the youth that would attain to riches 
and honor ; and these different stages which 
are illuminated in the alchymical volumes 
as descriptive of stages in the process of 
making the stone, were but hieroglyphical 
devices to explain the effects of well-applied 
human virtue and industry. 

To me it was amazing to what clear 
simplicity he reduced all things, and on 
what a variety of subjects his bright and 
splendid fancy threw a fair and affecting 
light. All those demi-sciences—physiognomy 
—palmistry—scaileology, &c., even magic 
and witchcraft, obtained from his interpre- 
tations a philosophical credibility. 

In disquisitions on these subjects we spent 
the anniversary. He had by them enlarged 
the periphery of my comprehension; he 
had added to my knowledge, and inspired 
me with a profounder respect for himself. 





He was an accomplished musician, in the 
remotest, if I may use the expression, depths 
of the art. His performance on the piano- 
forte was simple, heavy, and seemingly the 
labor of an unpractised hand, but his ex- 
pression was beyond all epithet exquisite 
and solemn ; his airs were grave, devotional, 
and ‘pathetic, consisting of the simplest 
harmonic combinations; but they were 
wonderful ; every note was a portion of an 
invocation; every melody the voice of a 
passion or a feeling supplied with elocution. 

We had spent the day in the fields, where 
he illustrated his astrological opinions by 
appeals to plants, and leaves, and flowers, 
and other attributes of the season, with 
such delightful perspicuity that no time can 
efface from the registers of my memory the 
substance of his discourses. In the evening 
he delighted me with his miraculous music, 
and, as the night advanced, I was almost 
persuaded that he was one of those extraor- 
dinary men who are said sometimes to ac- 
quire communion with spirits and dominion 
over demons. 

Just as we were about to sit down to our 
frugal supper, literally or philosophically so, 
as if it had been served for Zeno himself, 
Dick, the son of the old ferryman, who by 
this time was some years dead, came to the 
door, and requested to speak with me in 
private. Of course I obeyed, when he in- 
formed me that he had brought across the 
ferry that night a gentleman officer, from a 
far country, who was in bad health, and 
whom he could not accommodate properly 
in the ferry-house. 

“The inn,” said Dick, “is too far off, for 
he is lame, and has an open wound in the 
thigh. I have, therefore, ventured to bring 
him here, sure that you will be glad to give 
him a bed for the night. His servant tells 
me that he was esteemed the bravest officer 
in all the service in the Mysore of India.” 

It was impossible to resist this appeal. I 
went to the door where the gentleman was 
waiting, and with true-heartedness express- 
ed how great my satisfaction would be if 
my house could afford him any comfort. 

I took him in with me to the room where 
my German friend was sitting. I was much 
pleased with the gentleness and unaffected 
simplicity of his manners. 

He was a handsome middle-aged man— 
his person was robust and well formed— 
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his features had been originally handsome, 
but they were disfigured by a scar, which 
had materially changed their symmetry. 
His conversation was not distinguished by 
any remarkable intelligence, but after the 
high intellectual excitement which I had 
enjoyed all day with my philosophical com- 
panion, it was agreeable and gentlemanly. 

Several times during supper something 
came across my mind as if I had seen him 
before, but I could neither recollect when 
nor where ; and I observed that more than 
once he looked at me as if under the influ- 
ence of some research in his memory. At 
last I observed that his eyes were dimmed 
with tears, which assured me that he then 
recollected me. But I considered it a duty 
of hospitality not to inquire aught concern- 
ing him more than he was pleased to tell 
himself. 

In the mean time, my German friend, was 
watching us both, but suddenly he ceased to 
be interested, and appeared absorbed in 
thought, while good manners required me 
to make some efforts to entertain my guest. 
This led on to some inquiry concerning the 
scene of his services, and he told us that he 
had been many years in India. 

“On this day eight years ago,” said he, 
“T was in the battle of Borupknow, where I 
received the wound which has so disfigured 
me in the face.” 

At that moment I accidentally threw my 
eyes upon my German friend—the look 
which he gave me in answer, caused me to 
shudder from head to foot, and I began to 
ruminate of Nocton the recruit, and Mary 
Blake, while my friend continued the con- 
versation in a light desultory manner, as it 
would have seemed to any stranger, but to 
me it was awful and oracular. He spoke 
to the stranger on all manner of topics, but 
ever and anon he brought him back, as if 
without design, to speak of the accidents 
of fortune which had befallen him on the 
anniversary of that day, giving it as a rea- 
son for his curious remarks, that most men 
observed anniversaries, time and experience 
having taught them to notice, that there were 
curious coincidences with respect to times 
and places and individuals,—things, which 
of themselves form part of the great dem- 
onstration of the wisdom and skill dis- 
played in the construction, not only of the 
mechanical, but the mortal world, showing 
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that each was a portion of one and the 
same thing. 

“T have been,” said he to the stranger, 
“an observer and recorder of such things. 
I have my book of registration here in this 
house ; I will fetch it from my bed-chamber 
and we shall see in what other things, as 
far as your fortunes have been concerned, 
how it corresponds with the accidents of 
your life on this anniversary.” 

I observed that the stranger paled a little 
at this proposal, and said, with an affecta- 
tion of carelessness, while he was evidently 
disturbed, that he would see it in the morn- 
ing. But the philosopher was too intent 
upon his purpose to forbear. I know not 
what came upon me, but I urged him to 
bring the book. This visibly disconcerted 
the stranger still more, and his emotion 
became, as it were, a motive which induced 
me, in a peremptory manner, to require the 
production of the book, for I felt that 
strange horror, so often experienced, return- 
ing upon me; and was constrained, by an 
irresistible impulse, to seek an explanation 
of the circumstances by which I had for so 
many years suffered such an eclipse of 
mind. The stranger seeing how intent both 
of us were, desisted from his wish to pro- 
crastinate the curious disclosure which my 
friend said he could make; but it was evi- 
dent he was not at ease. Indeed he was so 
much the reverse, that when the German 
went for his book, he again proposed to. 
retire, and only consented to abide at my 
jocular entreaty, until he should learn what 
his future fortunes were tobe, by the truth 
of what would be told him of the past. 

My friend soon returned with the book. 
It was a remarkable volume, covered with 
vellum, shut with three brazen clasps, 
secured by a lock of curious construction. 
Altogether it was a strange, antique, and 
necromantic looking volume. The cover 
was studded with knobs of brass, with a 
small mirror in the centre, round which 
were inscribed in Teutonic characters, words 
to the effect, “I wit sHow THEE THYSELF.” 
Before unlocking the clasp, my friend gave 
the book to the stranger, explained some of 
the emblematic devices which adorned the 
cover, and particularly the words of the 
motto that surrounded the little mirror. 

Whether it was from design, or that the 
symbols required it, the explanations of my 
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condition, and in such weather. 
fused to listen to her, but told her somewhat 
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In the morning, the cloud on my spirit 
was gone,and I rose at my accustomed 


doggedly, more so than was consistent with | hour, and cheerily resumed my journey. 
the habitual cheerful cast of his physiognomy, | It was a bright morning, all things were 


“that, although he had already been ruined 


by her, he trusted she had not yet the power 
went | 


to make him a deserter.” He then 
out, and remained some time alone. When 
he returned, his appearance was surprisingly 


changed ; his face was of an ashy paleness ; | 


his eyes bright, febrile, and eager, and his 
lip quivered as he said, 


“Come, Mary, I can wait no longer ; the | 
boat is ready, the river is not so wild, and | 


the rain is over.” 

In vain she protested. He was finn ; and 
she had no option but either to go, or to be 
left behind. The old ferryman accompanied 
them to the boat, saw them embark, and 
gave the recruit some instructions how to 
manage the ropes, as it was still rather early 
in the tide. On returning into the house, he 


remarked facetiously to his wife, 

“T can never see why young men should 
be always blamed, and all pity reserved for 
the damsels,” 

At this moment a rattling shower of rain 
and hail burst like a platoon of small shot 


on the window, and a flash of vivid light- 
ning was followed by one of the most tremen- 
dous peals of thunder I have ever heard. 

“Hark!” cried the old woman startling, 
“was not that a shriek ?” 

We listened, but the cry was not repeat- 
ed; we rusbed to the door, but no other 
sound was heard than the raging of the riv- 
er, and the roar of the sea-waves breaking 
on the bar. 

Dick soon after came home, and the boat 
having swung back to her station, I embark- 
ed with him, and reached the opposite inn, 
where I soon went to bed. Scarcely had I 
laid my head on the pillow, when a sudden 
inexplicable terror fell upon me; I shook 
with an unknown horror ; I was, as it were, 
conscious that some invisible being was 
hovering beside me, and could hardly muster 
fortitude enough to refrain from rousing the 
house. At last I fell asleep; it was per- 
turbed and unsound; strange dreams and 
vague fears scared me awake, and in them 
were dreadful images of a soldier murdering 
a female, and open graves, and gibbet-irons 
swinging in the wind. My remembrance 
has no parallel to such another night. 





glittering and fresh in the rising sun, the 
recruit and his damsel were entirely for 
gotten, and I thought no more of them. 

But when the night returned next year, I 
was seized with an unaccountable dejection ; 
it weighed me down; I tried to shake it 
off, but was unable; the mind was diseased, 
and could no more by resolution shake off 
its discomfort, than the body by activity 
ean expel a fever, I retired to my bed 
greatly depressed, but nevertheless I fell 
asleep. At midnight, however, I was sum- 
moned to awake by a hideous and undefi- 
nable terror; it was the same vague con- 
sciousness of some invisible visitor being 
near that I had once before experienced, as 
I have described, and I again recollected 
Nocton and Mary Blake in the same instant ; 
I saw—for I cannot now believe that it was 
less than apparitional—the unhappy pair 
reproaching one another. As I looked, 
questioning the integrity of my sight, the 
wretched bride turned round and looked at 
me. How shall I express my horror, when 
for the ruddy beauty which she once 
possessed, I beheld the charnel visage of a 
skull; I started up and cried aloud with 
such alarming vehemence, that the whole 
inmates of the house, with lights in their 
hands, were instantly in the room—shame 
would not let me tell what I had seen, and, 
endeavoring to laugh, I accused the night- 
mare of the disturbance. 

This happened while I was at a watering- 
place on the west coast. I was living ina 
boarding house with several strangers; 
among them was a tall pale German gentle- 
man, of a grave impressive physiognomy. 
He was the most intelligent and shrewdest 
observer I have ever met with, and he had 
to a singular degree the gift of a discerning 
spirit. In the morning when we rose 
from the breakfast-table, he took me by the 
arm, and led me out upon the lawn in front 
of the house; and when we were at some 
distance from the rest of the company, said, 

“ Excuse me, sir, for I must ask an im- 
pertinent question. Was it indeed the 
dream of the nightmare that alarmed you 
last night ?” 

“T have no objection to answer you 
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freely ; but tell me first, why you ask such 
& question {” 

“It is but reasonable, I had a friend 
who was a painter; none ever possessed an 
imagination which discerned better how na- 
ture in her mysteries should appear. One 
of his pictures was the scene of Brutus 
when his evil genius summoned him to 
Philippi, and, strange to tell, you bear some 
resemblance to the painted Brutus. When, 


with the others, | broke into your room last | 


night, you looked so like the Brutus in his 
picture, that I could have sworn you were 
amazed with the vision of a ghost.” 

I related to him what I have done to you. 

“It is wonderful,” said he; “what incon 
ceivable sympathy hath linked you to the 
fate of these unhappy persons, There is 
something more in this renewed visitation 
than the phantasma of a dream.” 

The remark smote me with an uncomfort- 
able sensation of dread, and for a short time 
my flesh crawled as it were upon my bones, 
But the impression soon wore off, and was 
again entirely forgotten. 

When the anniversary again returned, I 
was seized with the same heaviness and ob- 
jectless horror of mind; it hung upon me 


with bodings and auguries until I went to 
bed, and then after my first sleep I was a 
third time roused by another fit of the same 
inscrutable panic. On this occasion, however, 


the vision was different. I beheld only 
Nocton, pale and wounded, stretched on a 
bed, and on the coverlet lay a pair of new 
epaulettes, as if just unfolded from a paper. 

For seven years I was thus annually 
afflicted. The vision in each was different, 
but I saw no more of Mary Blake. On the 
fourth occasion, I beheld Nocton sitting in 
the uniform of an aid-de-camp at a table, 
with the customary tokens of conviviality 
before him; it was only part of a scene, 
such as one beholds in a mirror. 

On the fifth occasion, he appeared to be 
ascending, sword in hand, the rampart of a 
battery ; the sun was setting behind him, 
and the shadows and forms of a strange 
land, with the domes and pagodas of an 
oriental country, lay in wide extent around: 
it was a picture, but far more vivid than 
painting can exhibit. 

On the sixth time, he appeared again 
stretched upon a couch ; his complexion was 
sullen, not from wounds, but disease, and 
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there appeared at hie bedside the igure of a 

general officer, with a star on his breast, with 

whose conversation he appeared pleased, 
| though languid. 

But on the seventh and last occasion on 
| whieh the horrors of the visions were re- 
_ peated, I saw him on horseback in a field of 
| battle; and while I looked at him, he was 
struck on the face by a sabre, and the blood 
flowed dowa upon his regimentals. 

Years passed after this, during which | 
| had none of these dismal exhibition, My 
_mind and memory resumed their healthful 
tone. I recollected, without these interve- 
ning years of oblivion, Nocton and Mary 
Blake, occasionally, as one thinks of things 
past, and I told my friends of the curious 

periodical returns of the visitations to me as 
remarkable metaphysical phenomena. By 
an odd coincidence, it so happened that my 
German friend was always present when I 
related my dreams. He in the intervals 
sometimes spoke to me of them, but my 
answers were vague, for my reminiscences 
were imperfect. It was not so with him. 
All I told he distinctly recorded and pre- 
served in a book, wherein he wrote down 
the minutest thing that I had witnessed in 
my visions. I do not mention his name, 
because he is a modest and retiring man, in 
bad health, and who has long sequestered 
himself from company. His rank, however, 
is su distinguished, that his name could not 
be stated without the hazard of exposing 
him to impertinent curiosity. But to proceed. 

Exactly fourteen years—twice seven it 
was—I remember well, because for the first 
seven I had been haunted as I have de- 
scribed, and for the other seven I had been 
placed in my living. At the end of that 
period of fourteen years, my German friend 
paid me a visit here. He came in the fore- 
noon, and we spent an agreeable day to- 
gether, for he was a man of much recondite 
knowledge. Ihave seen none so wonderfully 
possessed of all-sorts of occult learning. 

He was an astrologer of the true kind, for 
in him it was not a pretence but a science ; 
he scorned horoscopes and fortune-tellers 
with the just derision of a philosopher, but 
he had a beautiful conception of the re- 
ciprocal dependencies of nature. He affected 
not to penetrate to causes, but he spoke of 
effects with a luminous and religious elo- 





quence. He described to me how the tides 
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followed the phases of the moon; but he 
denied the Newtonian notion that they were 
caused by the procession of the lunar changes. 
He explained to me that when the sun 
entered Aries, and the other signs of the 
zodiac, how his progression could be traced 
on this earth by the development of plants 
and flowers, and the passions, diseases, and 
affections of animals and man; but that the 
stars were more than the celestial signs of 
these terrestial phenomena he ridiculed as 
the conceptions of the insane theory. 

His learning in the curious art of alchymy 
was equally sublime. He laughed at the 
fancy of an immortal elixir, and his notion 
of the mythology of the philosopher’s stone 
was the very essence and spirituality of 
ethics. The elixir of immortality he de- 
scribed to me as an allegory, which, from its 
component parts, emblems of talents and 
virtues, only showed that perseverance, 
industry, good-will, and a gift from God, 
were the requisite ingredients necessary to 
attain renown. His knowledge of the philos- 
opher’s stone was still more beautiful. He 
referred to the writings of the Rosicrucians, 
whose secrets were couched in artificial 
symbols, to prove that the sages of that sect 
were not the fools that the lesser wise of 
later days would represent them. The self- 
denial, the patience, the humility, the trust- 
ing in God, the treasuring of time by lamp 
and calculation, which the venerable alchy- 
mists recommended, he used to say, were 
only the elements which constitute the con- 
duct of the youth that would attain to riches 
and honor ; and these different stages which 
are illuminated in the alchymical volumes 
as descriptive of stages in the process of 
making the stone, were but hierogly phical 
devices to explain the effects of well-applied 
human virtue and industry. 

To me it was amazing to what clear 
simplicity he reduced all things, and on 
what a variety of subjects his bright and 
splendid fancy threw a fair and affecting 
light. All those demi-sciences—physiognomy 
—palmistry—scaileology, &c., even magic 
and witchcraft, obtained from his interpre- 
tations a philosophical credibility. 

In disquisitions on these subjects we spent 
the anniversary. He had by them enlarged 
the periphery of my comprehension; he 
had added to my knowledge, and inspired 
me with a profounder respect for himself. 
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He was an accomplished musician, in the 
remotest, if I may use the expression, depths 
of the art. His performance on the piano- 
forte was simple, heavy, and seemingly the 
labor of an unpractised hand, but his ex- 
pression was beyond all epithet exquisite 
and solemn ; his airs were grave, devotional, 
and ‘pathetic, consisting of the simplest 
harmonic combinations; but they were 
wonderful; every note was a portion of an 
invocation; every melody the voice of a 
passion or a feeling supplied with elocution. 

We had spent the day in the fields, where 
he illustrated his astrological opinions by 
appeals to plants, and leaves, and flowers, 
and other attributes of the season, with 
such delightful perspicuity that no time can 
efface from the registers of my memory the 
substance of his discourses. In the evening 
he delighted me with his miraculous music, 
and, as the night advanced, I was almost 
persuaded that he was one of those extraor- 
dinary men who are said sometimes to ac- 
quire communion with spirits and dominion 
over demons. 

Just as we were about to sit down to our 
frugal supper, literally or philosophically so, 
as if it had been served for Zeno himself, 
Dick, the son of the old ferryman, who by 
this time was some years dead, came to the 
door, and requested to speak with me in 
private. Of course I obeyed, when he in- 
formed me that he had brought across the 
ferry that night a gentleman officer, from a 
far country, who was in bad health, and 
whom he could not accommodate properly 
in the ferry-house. 

“The inn,” said Dick, “is too far off, for 
he is lame, and has an open wound in the 
thigh. I have, therefore, ventured to bring 
him here, sure that you will be glad to give 
him a bed for the night. His servant tells 
me that he was esteemed the bravest officer 
in all the service in the Mysore of India.” 

It was impossible to resist this appeal. I 
went to the door where the gentleman was 
waiting, and with true-heartedness express- 
ed how great my satisfaction would be if 
my house could afford him any comfort. 

I took him in with me to the room where 
my German friend was sitting. I was much 
pleased with the gentleness and unaffected 
simplicity of his manners. 

He was a handsome middle-aged man— 
his person was robust and well formed— 
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his features had been originally handsome, 
but they were disfigured by a scar, which 
had materially changed their symmetry. 
His conversation was not distinguished by 
any remarkable intelligence, but after the 
high intellectual excitement which I had 
enjoyed all day with my philosophical com- 
panion, it was agreeable and gentlemanly. 

Several times during supper something 
came across my mind as if I had seen him 
before, but I could neither recollect when 
nor where ; and I observed that more than 
once he Jooked at me as if under the influ- 
ence of some research in his memory. At 
last I observed that his eyes were dimmed 
with tears, which assured me that he then 
recollected me. But I considered it a duty 
of hospitality not to inquire aught concern- 
ing him more than he was pleased to tell 
himself. 

In the mean time, my German friend, was 
watching us both, but suddenly he ceased to 
be interested, and appeared absorbed in 
thought, while good manners required me 
to make some efforts to entertain my guest. 
This led on to some inquiry concerning the 
scene of his services, and he told us that he 
had been many years in India. 

“On this day eight years ago,” said he, 
“T was in the battle of Borupknow, where I 
received the wound which has so disfigured 
me in the face.” 

At that moment I accidentally threw my 
eyes upon my German friend—the look 
which he gave me in answer, caused me to 
shudder from head to foot, and I began to 
ruminate of Nocton the recruit, and Mary 
Blake, while my friend continued the con- 
versation in a light desultory manner, as it 
would have seemed to any stranger, but to 
me it was awful and oracular. He spoke 
to the stranger on all manner of topics, but 
ever and anon he brought him back, as if 
without design, to speak of the accidents 
of fortune which had befallen him on the 
anniversary of that day, giving it as a rea- 
son for his curious remarks, that most men 
observed anniversaries, time and experience 
having taught them to notice, that there were 
curious coincidences with respect to times 
and places and individuals,—things, which 
of themselves form part of the great dem- 
onstration of the wisdom and skill dis- 
played in the construction, not only of the 
mechanical, but the mortal world, showing 
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that each was a portion of one and the 
same thing. 

“T have been,” said he to the stranger, 
“an observer and recorder of such things. 
I have my book of registration here in this 
house ; I will fetch it from my bed-chamber 
and we shall see in what other things, as 
far as your fortunes have been concerned, 
how it corresponds with the accidents of 
your life on this anniversary.” 

I observed that the stranger paled a little 
at this proposal, and said, with an affecta- 
tion of carelessness, while he was evidently 
disturbed, that he would see it in the morn- 
ing. But the philosopher was too intent 
upon his purpose to forbear. I know not 
what came upon me, but I urged him to 
bring the book. This visibly disconcerted 
the stranger still more, and his emotion 
became, as it were, a motive which induced 
me, in a peremptory manner, to require the 
production of the book, for I felt that 
strange horror, so often experienced, return- 
ing upon me; and was constrained, by an 
irresistible impulse, to seek an explanation 
of the circumstances by which I had for so 
many years suffered such an eclipse of 
mind. The stranger seeing how intent both 
of us were, desisted from his wish to pro- 
crastinate the curious disclosure which my 
friend said he could make ; but it was evi- 
dent he was not at ease. Indeed he was so 
much the reverse, that when the German 
went for his book, he again proposed to - 
retire, and only consented to abide at my 
jocular entreaty, until he should learn what 
his future fortunes were to'be, by the truth 
of what would be told him of the past. 

My friend soon returned with the book. 
It was a remarkable volume, covered with 
vellum, shut with three brazen clasps, 
secured by a lock of curious construction, 
Altogether it was a strange, antique, and 
necromantic looking volume. The cover 
was studded with knobs of brass, with a 
small mirror in the centre, round which 
were inscribed in Teutonic characters, words 
to the effect, “I wiLL sHoW THEE THYSELF.” 
Before unlocking the clasp, my friend gave 
the book to the stranger, explained some of 
the emblematic devices which adorned the 
cover, and particularly the words of the 
motto that surrounded the little mirror. 

Whether it was from design, or that the 
symbols required it, the explanations of my 
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friend were mystical and abstruse; and I 
could see that they produced an effect on 
the stranger, so strong that it was evident 
he could with difficulty maintain his self- 
possession. The color entirely faded from 
his countenance; he became wan and ca- 
daverous, and his hand shook violently as 
he returned the volume to the philosopher, 
who, on receiving it back, said, 

“There are things in this volume which 
may not be revealed to every eye, yet to 
those who may not discover to what they 
relate, they will seem trivial notations.” 

He then applied the key to the lock, and 
unclosed the volume. My stranger guest 
began to breathe hard and audibly. The 
German turned over the vellum leaves 
searchingly and carefully. At last he found 
his record and description of my last vision, 
which he read aloud. It was not only 
minute in the main circumstances in which 
I had seen Nocton, but it contained an 
account of many things, the still life, as it is 
called, of the picture, which I had forgotten, 
and among other particulars a picturesque 
account: of the old General whom I saw 
standing at the bedside. 

“ By all that’s holy,” cried the stranger, 
“it is old Cripplington himself—the queue 
of his hair was, as you say, always crooked, 
owing to a habit he had of pulling it when 
vexed—where could you find the description 
of all this ?” 

I was petrified; I sat motionless as a 
statue, but a fearful vibration thrilled 
through my whole frame. 

My friend looked back in his book, and 
found the description of my sixth vision. It 
contained the particulars of the crisis of bat- 
tle, in which, as the stranger described, he 
had received the wound in his face. It 
affected him less than the other, but still, 
the effect upon him was impressive. 

The record of the fifth vision produced a 
more visible alarm. The description was 
vivid to an extreme degree—the appearance 
of Nocton, sword in hand, on the rampart— 
the animation of the assault, and the gor- 
geous landscape of domes and pagodas, were 
limned with words as vividly as a painter 
could have made the scene, The stranger 
seemed to forget his anxiety, and was 
delighted with the reminiscences which the 
description recalled. 

But when the record of the fourth vision 
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was read, wherein Nocton was described as 
sitting in the regimentals of an aid-de-camp, 
at a convivial table, he exclaimed, as if un- 
conscious of his words,— 

“Tt was on that night I had first the honor 
of dining with the German general.” 

The inexorable philosopher proceeded, and 
read what [had told him of Nocton, stretched 
pale and wounded on a bed, with new epau- 
lettes spread on the coverlet, as if just un- 
folded from a paper. The stranger started 
from his seat, and cried with a hollow and 
fearful voice, 

“This is the book of life.” 

The German turned over to the second 
vision, which he read slowly and mournfully, 
especially the description of my own feel- 
ings, when I beheld the charnel visage of 
Mary Blake. The stranger, who had risen 
from his seat, and was panting with horror, 
cried out with a shrill howl, as it were, 

“ On that night, as I was sitting in my tent, 
methought her spirit came and reproached 
me.” 

I could not speak, but my German friend 
rose from his seat, and holding the volume 
in his left hand, touched it with his right, 
and looking sternly at the stranger, said, 

“Tn this volume, and in your own con- 
science, are the evidences which prove that 
you are Ralph Nocton, and that on this night, 
twice seven years ago, you murdered Mary 
Blake.” 

The miserable stranger lost all self-com- 
mand, and cried in consternation— 

“Tt is true, the waters raged ; the rain 
and the hail came; she bitterly upbraided 
me; I flung her from the boat; the light- 
ning flashed, and the thunder—Oh! it was 
not so dreadful as her drowning execra- 
tions.” 

Before any answer could be given to this 
confession, he staggered from the spot, and 
almost in the same instant fell dead upon 
the flor. * * * * 
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@ Crauelling Party in Search of 
Pouelty. 


“Arti men have fancy, few have taste.” 
The eccentric General Meadows, well known 
in the history of Indian warfare, once head- 
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ed an order on the fashion of wearing cocked 
hats, with this comprehensive sentence, as 
quoted by Sir William Napier, in one of the 
pamphlets connected with his immortal his- 
tory. nd wisely has Providence ordained 
that our fancies and pursuits should be as 
various as our physiognomies ; else, had we 
all the same bent, we should be perpetually 
jostling each other on the narrow highway 
of this busy world of ours. As it is, there 
is ample room for all; and if fifty men set 
out on a journey, each contrives to find a 
separate path, or a different resting-place, 
according to his personal habits, and, in the 
phraseology of a once popular science, ac- 
cording to his phrenological development. 

A “home-keeping” friend of mine, who 
had never crossed the channel, some time 
ago, in a fit of sudden desperation, resolved 
to visit England on a tour of pleasure, with 
his family ; his avowed object being to look 
at and inquire into every thing scarce or 
curious in that terra incognita; and the 
terminus of his pilgrimage being, of course, 
the mighty, modern Babylon! He came to 
consult with me as to his route ; what places 
he should stop at, where there was any ob- 
ject of note worth seeing, the best mode of 
travelling ; and, in short, to obtain some sort 
-of clue or guide through the labyrinth of 
perplexity and responsibility, in which he 
was rashly going to entangle himself. He 
was evidently nervous and frightened, but 
still determined ; and, when I hinted some- 
thing about the advantage of stopping at 
home, he said he had stopped at home too 
long ; that his contemporaries were getting 
beyond him, and assumed undue importance 
because they had actually been in strange 
places, which he had hitherto only heard or 
read of. 

I felt considerably puzzled ; as although 
I had known him fora good segment of 
years, our intercourse had been more on 
matters of business than taste, commercial 
rather than intellectual, and partaking large- 
ly of cases in law, complicated briefs, and 
bills of costs. Ihad never much studied his 
peculiar idiosyncrasy, if I may be pardoned 
for adopting a favorite term of modern in- 
vention, which I don’t. think I thoroughly 
understand. I wish some one would write 
a short essay or exposition on this word, for 
the benefit of country gentlemen, and un- 
imaginative citizens, 
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“ As pleasure is your object,” said I, “and 
relief from business of every kind, you'll 
not mind expense, You'll not faint at the 
apparition of an extra five pound note?” 
“ Not at all,” said he ; “ I've plenty of money 
—lI’ve laid by a certain sum for the pur- 
pose, so I mean to enjoy myself, and see 
all that I can within the time.” “How 
much time have you allowed yourself?” 
“Two months.” “Good; a great deal may 
be done in two months, with money and 
activity. You must see every thing; let 
me consider—what road shall I recommend ? 
—where are the most interesting objects? do 
you care for cathedrals or old churches ?” 
“Not I; they are all alike; zigzag windows 
and doors, and queer-looking pillars with hard 
names I never could recollect. When you've 
seen one, you’ye seen twenty.” There’s 
more in that, thought I, than appears on the 
surface, and he is a good deal nearer to the 
fact than he is aware of; but let it pass. 
“Or for colleges?” continued I. “Devil a 
bit; I had enough of them at old Trinity.” 
“Or for rare and curious libraries?” “Oh, 
as to libraries, we have plenty of that sort 
of thing here, and capital ones, too; when 
I travel, I don’t want to be bothered with 
libraries.” We are getting over the ground, 
thought I, at high-pressure speed. There’s 
no use in proposing a visit to Oxford, or 
Cambridge, or York, or Lincoln, or Canter- 
bury, or the Bodleian Library, or the Brit- 
ish Museum, or the matchless wonders of 
Althorp. I wonder whether he has any 
turn for old castles. “Would you like to 
see Kenilworth, Conway, Caernarvon, or 
Warwick Castle, or Windsor!” “ Windsor ! 
Yes; I've heard about Windsor, where the 
Queen lives and walks on the slopes, every 
morning, as I always see in Saunders; but 
as to old castles, generally, why I don’t care 
a farthing for them.” “Well, never mind 
them; what are they after all but mere 
walls, without roof or furniture, and no use 
to any one. Of course you don’t want to 
see Wales, as you have been in Wicklow?” 
“Oh, bedad, no. Wales, after Wicklow, 
won't do at all. And as to mountains, any- 
where, they look very well in pictures, but 
they are generally hid behind fog, or mist, 
or something else, and I am a poor hand at 
the climbing. I prefer the high road, and 
an easy-going car.” Here he laughed 
heartily at his own joke, as he thought it, 
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which gave me time to think what I should 
next propose. My stock of suggestions was 
nearly exhausted. “'There’s no advantage,” 
said I, “in a round-about and expensive 
journey though Wales, for the mountain- 
passes, and the ruined castles, and the lakes, 
and the Menai Bridge, are all familiar to us 
in every print shop, and every body knows 
they are sadly overrated.” “Faith, I be- 
lieve so.” “T'll tell you your plan,” said I, 
“Tve hit on it to a point. Get over to 
Livetpool by the mail-packet. The mo- 
ment you land, box yourself and your party 
tight into the first train that starts; ask no 
questions; don’t stir for your lives; you'll 
have nothing more to pay; you'll not be 
annoyed with seeing any thing, and you'll 
find yourself in London before you can turn 
round, What do you think of that?” “A 
capital plan; I don’t doubt but you are 
right,” said he, shaking me by the hand; 
“and I am very much obliged to you for 
the hint.” With this he left me, determined 
to visit England, and see all the marvels of 
Saxony, on this last and most improved 
principle. 

Some time after, I ascertained that he 
never penetrated as far as London at all, 
but broke down at Cheltenham, where he 
saw so many Dublin faces, and met so many 
familiar acquaintances, that he thought he 
was in Sackville-street, and found it impos- 
sible to tear himself away from the 
enchanting novelty. So there he lingered 
out his two months’ furlough, as perfectly 
entranced as Rinaldo, when spell-bound by 
Armida, or Ulysses subdued by the intoxi- 
eating cup of Circe. He came home in 
ecstacies with his tour, not caring a fig for 
London, but determined to visit Cheltenham 
again, with the earliest opportunity. His 
case reminds me of a jovial Londoner, who, 
soon after the peace of 1815, rushed over to 
Paris, in an agony of excitement, to see the 
wonders so long excluded from Cockney 
optics. He spent the entire summer there, 
and returned to England, almost mad with 
delight ; but when questioned by his friends 
as to what he had seen in the French 
metropolis, frankly confessed that he had 
seen nothing at all. “ All he knew was, he 
lived in Rue St. Jacques, (pronounced Jack.) 
Paris was the finest place in the world. He 
thought he was in London all the time. He 
met all his familiar associates, Tom Johnson, 
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Bill Watson, Ned Taylor, Harry Sims, and alt 
the rest of them. They dined, and got drunk 
together, every night, and he’d go again, 
next year; he’d be —— if he wouldn't.” 
This section of our fellow-beings forms a 
numerous species, who walk the world in 
thousands, making money by bushel-loads, 
and are usually reputed, among their com- 
peers, as “ devilish shrewd, clever fellows.” 
So be it. Useful, no doubt, they are in 
their generation: and, although lacking 
somewhat in the high scale of intellectuality, 
and the faculties of refined enjoyment, they 
form amusing as well as profitable sub- 
jects of contemplation to many more who 
love to suck wisdom from practical obser- 
vation, and like to study man, and his 
peculiarities, in a variorum edition. 





Virtima of Srienre. 


THERE is a proverb which says, “ Better 
is the enemy of well.” Perhaps we may go 
farther, and say, that “Well sometimes 
makes us regret bad.” 

You would have confessed the truth of 
this latter axiom if you had known, as I 
did, an excellent young man named Horace 
Castillet, who had been gifted by Provi- 
dence with good health, powerful intellect, 
an amiable disposition, and many other per- 
fections, accompanied by one single draw- 
back. He hada distorted spine and crooked - 
limbs, the consciousness of which defects 
prevented him from rushing into the gayety 
and vain dissipation which so often ensnare 
youth. Forsaking the flowery paths of love 
and pleasure, he steadily pursued the rough 
up-hill road of diligent persevering study. 
He wrote with ardor, and already success 
crowned his efforts. Doubtless bitter regrets 
sometimes troubled his hours of solitary 
study, but he was amply consoled by the 
prospect of fortune and well-earned fame 
which lay before him. So he always ap- 
peared in society amiable and cheerful, en- 
livening the social circle with the sallies of 
his wit and genius, He used sometimes to 
say, laughing—* Fair ladies mock me, but I 
will take my revenge by obliging them to 
admire.” 

One day a surgeon of high repute met 
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Horace, and said to him—* I can repair the 
wrong which nature has done you: profit 
by the late discoveries of science, and be at 
the same time a great and a handsome 
man.” Horace consented. During some 
months he retired from society, and when 
he reappeared, his most intimate friends 
could scarcely recognize him. “ Yes,” said 
he, “it is I myself; this tall, straight, well- 
made man is your friend Horace Castillet. 
Behold the miracle which science has 
wrought! This metamorphosis has cost 
me cruel suffering. For months I lay 
stretched on a species of rack, and en- 
dured the tortures of a prisoner in the In- 
quisition. But I bore them all, and here I 
am, a new creature. Now, gay comrades, 
lead me whither you will; let me taste the 
pleasures of the world without any longer 
having to fear its raillery.” 

-If the name of Horace Castillet is un- 
spoken among those of great men, if it is 
now sunk in oblivion, shall we not blame 
for this the science which he so much laud- 
ed? Deeply did the ardent young man 


drink of this world’s poisoned springs. 
Farewell to study, fame, and glory ! Ausop, 
perhaps, might never have composed his 


Fables had orthopedia been invented in his 
time. Horace Castillet lost not only his 
talents, but a large legacy destined for him 
by an uncle, in order to make amends for 
his natural defects. His uncle seeing him 
no longer deformed in body and upright 
in mind, chose another heir. After having 
spent the best years of his life in idleness 
and dissipation, Horace is now poor, hope- 
less, and miserable. He said lately to one 
of his few remaining friends—*I was igno- 
rant of the treasure I possessed. I have 
acted like the traveller who should throw 
away his property in order to walk ‘more 
lightly across a plain !” 

The surgeon had another deformed patient, 
a very clever-working mechanic, whose 
talents made him rich’ and happy. When 
he was perfectly cured, and about to return 
to his workshop, the conscription seized him, 
finding him fit to serve the state. He was 
sent to Africa, and perished there in battle. 

A gentleman who had the reputation of 
being an original thinker, could not speak 
without a painful stutter ; a skillful operator 
restored to him the free use of his tongue, 
and the world, to its astonishment, dis- 
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covered that he was little better than a 
fool. Hesitation had given a sort of origi- 
nality to his discourse. He had time to re- 
flect before he spoke. Stopping short in the 
middle of a sentence had occasionally a 
happy effect, and a half-spoken word seemed 
to imply more than it expressed. But 
when the flow of his language was no longer 
restrained, he began to listen to his own 
commonplace declamation with a compla- 
cency which assuredly was not shared by 
his auditors. 

One fine day a poor blind man was seated 
on the Pont-Royal in Paris, waiting for 
alms. The passers-by were bestowing their 
money liberally, when a handsome carriage 
stopped near the mendicant, and a celebrated 
oculist stepped out. He went up the blind 
man, examined his eyeballs, and said— 
“Come with me; I will restore your sight.” 
The beggar obeyed; the operation was 
successful ; and the journals of the day were 
filled with praises of the doctor’s skill and 
philanthropy. The ex-blind man subsist- 
ed for some time on a small sum of money 
which his benefactor had given him; and 
when it was spent, he returned to his former 
post on the Pont-Royal. Scarcely, however, 
had he resumed his usual appeal, when a 
policeman laid his hand on him, and ordered 
him to desist, on pain of being taken up. 

“You mistake,” said the mendicant, pro- 
ducing a paper ; “here is my legal license 
to beg, granted by the magistrates.” 

“ Stuff !” cried the official ; “ this license is 
for a blind man, and you seem to enjoy ex- 
cellent sight.” Our hero, in despair, ran to 
the oculist’s house, intending to seek com- 
pensation for the doubtful benefit conferred 
on him; but the man of science had gone on 
a tour through Germany, and the aggrieved 
patient found himself compelled to adopt 
the hard alternative of working for his sup- 
port, and abandoning the easy life of a pro- 
fessed beggar. 

Some years since, there appeared on the 
boards of a Parisian theatre, an excellent 
and much-applauded comic actor named 
Samuel. Like many a wiser man before 
him, he feel deeply in love with a beautiful 
girl, and wrote to offer her his hand, heart, 
and his yearly salary of 8000 francs) A 
flat refusal was returned. Poor Samuel 
rivalled his comrade, the head tragedian of 
the company, in his dolorous expressions of 
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despair: but when, after a time, his excite- 
ment cooled down, he dispatched a friend, 
a trusty envoy, with a commission to try 
and soften the hard-hearted beauty. Alas, 
it was in vain! 

“She does not like you,” said the candid 
ambassador: “she says you are ugly ; then 
your eyes frighten her; and besides, she is 
about to be married to a young man whom 
she loves.” 

Fresh exclamations of despair from 
Samuel. 

“Come,” said his friend, after musing for 
a while, “if this marriage be, as I suspect, 
all a sham, you may have her yet.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“You know that, not to mince the matter, 
you have a frightful squint ?” 

“T know it.” 

“Science will remove that defect by an 
easy and almost painless operation.” No 
sooner said than done, Samuel underwent 
the operation for strabismus, and it succeed- 
ed perfectly. His eyes were now straight 
and handsome ; but the marriage, after all, 
was no sham—the lady became another's, 
and poor Samuel was forced to seek for 
consolation in the exercise of his profession. 
He was to appear in his best character : the 
curtain rose, and loud hissing saluted him. 

“Samuel!” “ Where is Samuel?” “We 
want Samuel!” was vociferated from pit 
and gallery. 

When silence was partly restored, the 
actor advanced to the footlights and said— 
“ Here I am, gentleman: I am Samuel!” 

“Out with the impostor!” was the cry, 
and such a tumult arose, that the unlucky 
actor was forced to fly from the stage. He 
lost the grotesque expression, the comic 
mask, which used to set the house in a 
roar: he could no longer appear in his 
favorite characters. The operation for 
strabismus had changed his destiny: he 
was unfitted for tragedy, and was forced, 
after a time, to take the most insignificant 
parts, which barely afforded him a scanty 
subsistence. “Let well alone,” is a wise 
admonition: “let bad alone,” may some- 
times be a wiser—Hugene Guinot. 


— 


Gravitation has, amid all her immensity, 
wrought no such lovely work as when she 
rounded a tear. 


FETCHING WATER FROM THE WELL. 








From the “ London Leader.” 


Fetching Water from the Well, 


EaRLY on a sunny morning, while the lark was 
singing sweet, 

Came, beyond the ancient farm-house, sounds of 
lightly-tripping feet. 

*Twas a lowly cottage maiden going, why, let young 
hearts tell, 

With her homely pitcher laden, fetching water from 
the well. 

Shadows lay athwart the pathway, all along the 
quiet lane, 

And the breezes of the morning moved them to 
and fro again. 

O’er the sunshine, o’er the shadow, passed the 
maiden of the farm, 

With a charmed heart within her, thinking of no 
ill nor harm. 


‘Pleasant, surely, were her musings, for the nodding 


leaves in vain 

Sought to press their bright’ning image on her ever- 
busy brain. 

Leaves and joyous birds went by her, like a dim 
half-waking dream, 

And her soul was only conscious of life’s gladdest 
summer-gleam. 

At the old lane’s shady turning lay a well of water 
bright 

Singing, soft, its hallelujahs, to the gracious morn- 
ing light. 

Fern leaves, broad and green, bent o’er it where its 
silvery droplets fell, 

And the fairies dwelt beside it, in the spotted fox- 
glove bell. 

Back she bent the shaded fern leaves, dipt the 
pitcher in the tide,— 

Drew it, with the dripping waters flowing o’er its 
glazed side. 

But, before her arm could place it on her shiny, 
wavy hair, 

By her side a youth was standing !—Love rejoiced 
to see the pair! 

Tones of tremulous emotion trailed upon the morn- 
ning breeze, 

Gentle words of heart-devotion whisper’d ‘neath 
the ancient trees. 

But the holy, blessed secrets, it beseeins me not to 
tell: 

Life had met another meaning,—fetching water 
from the well! 

Down the rural lane they sauntered. He the bur- 
den-pitcher bore ; 

She, with dewy eyes downlooking, grew more 
beauteous than before! 

When they neared the silent homestead, up he 
raised the pitcher light ; : 

Like a flitting crown he placed it on her hair of 
wavelets bright: 

Emblems of the coming burdens that for love of 
him she’d bear, 

Calling every burden blessed, if his love but light- 
ed there! ‘ 

Then, still waving benedictions, further—further off 
he drew, 

While his shadow seemed a glory that across the 
pathway grew. 











Now about her household duties silently the maid- 
en went, 

And an ever-radiant halo with her daily life was 
blent. 

Little knew the aged matron, as her feet like music 
fell, 

What abundant treasure found she, fetching water 
from the well! 








From Dickens’ “ Household Words.” 


@ Guild Clerk's Cale, 


Tue office of clerk of the Carvers’ Com- 
pany has been filled by members of my 
family for one hundred years past. My 
great-grandfather was elected in the year 
1749. After him, came his younger brother ; 
and, when he died, my grandfather was 
chosen by nine votes out of twelve; after 
that, all opposition vanished. Our dynasty 
was established. When my grandfather 
died, my father went through the ceremony 
of calling upon the members of the Court 
of Assistants, and soliciting their votes ; and, 
afterwards, the formality of a show of hands 
being passed, he was declared, as every one 
knew he would be who was aware of the 
existence of the Carvers’ Company, the 
successor of his father. The transition from 
him to myself was so easy as to be hardly 
felt. When I threw aside my yellow 
breeches, and came out of the “Blue Coat 
School,” with some knowledge of Greek, and 
very small skill in penmanship, I was at 
once transplanted to a stool at my father’s 
desk; which stood railed off, in a corner of 
the great hall, under the stained-glass 
window. The master and twelve senior 
liverymen, who formed what is called the 
Court of Assistants, saw me there when 
they met together ; and one patted me on 
the head, and prophesied great things of me, 
while I sat, very red in the face, wondering 
who had been talking to him about me. 
Another, who had himself worn the girdle 
and blue-petticoats, some half a century 
previously, examined my classical knowl- 
edge; and, finding himself somewhat at 
fault, remarked that he was not fresh from 
school, like me. At length, my father and I 
attended their meetings alternately ; and, as 
he became old and infirm, the duties de- 
volved entirely upon me. When he died, 
therefore, there was no change. The twelve 
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liverymen held up twelve of their four-and- 
twenty hands, and my election was recorded 
on the minutes. 

Carvers’ Hall was a place not very easy 
to find out, for any but the warder and 
twelve liverymen: but, as few people else 
ever had occasion to find it out, that was not 
of much consequence. The portion of the 
city in which it stood had escaped the Fire 
of London, which took a turn at a short 
distance, owing, perhaps, to a change in the 
wind, and left the Hall and some adjacent 
courts untouched. In order to arrive there, 
it was necessary, first, to pass through a 
narrow passage running up from Thames 
Street; then, along a paved yard, by the 
railing of a church; and, lastly, down an 
impassable court, at the bottom of which 
stood the antique gateway of Carvers’ Hall. 
Over the doorway was a curious carving of 
the Resurrection, in oak, which must have 
cost some ancient member of the Worshipful 
Guild considerable time and trouble. There 
were represented graves opening, and bald- 
headed old men forcing up the lids of their 
family vaults—some looking happy, and 
some with their features distorted by de- 
spair. Out of others, whole families, mother, 
father, and several children, had just issued, 
and were standing hand-inshand. Some, 
again, were struggling, half buried in the 
ground; while others, already extricated, 
were assisting their kinsmen in their efforts 
to disinter themselves. The scene was made 
a section, in order to give the spectator a 
view of an immense host of cherubim above, 
sitting upon a massy pile of cloud; through 
which—the middle point of the picture—the 
summoning angel was throwing himself 
down, with a trumpet in bis hand; which, 
according to the relative scale of the work, 
must have been several leagues, at least, in 
length. Having passed under this gateway, 
you entered a small square yard, paved 
with black and white stones, placed diamond- 
wise ; and facing you was the Hall itself, up 
three stone steps, and with a wooden portico. 

This solitary building, silent and retired, 
though in the heart of a crowded city, has 
been my home for nearly sixty years, I 
have become assimilated to the place by 
long usage. I am myself silent, retired, and 
tenacious of old habits; though I do. not 
think this is my natural disposition. But 
why do I talk of natural disposition? Are 
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we not all moulded and made what we are 
by time and outward influences? How- 
ever, when I was at school I was a cheerful 
boy, though the monastic life of Christ’s 
Hospital is not calculated to improve the 
spirits, It was only on entering my father’s 
office that I began to be subdued to the 
formal being which I have since become. 
The portraits of my predecessors hang in 
the Hall; they are exactly alike, both in 
features and in dress, except that the first 
two wore hair-powder. It was my father’s 
pride that he clung to the style of dress 
which was prevalent when he was a young 
man, which he considered to be, in every 
way, superior to all modern inventions, I 
was only released from the absurd dress of 
the blue coat boy to be put into garments 
equally provocative of remarks from im- 
pertinent boys. The family costume is, 
imprimis, a pair of knee-breeches with 
buckles; then a blue coat with metal 
buttons; and a large white cravat, spread 
out over the whole chest, and ornamented 
in the middle with a cornelian brooch, The 
same brooch appears in every one of the 
portraits. I have worn this dress all my 
life, with the exception of a short period, 
when I changed it to return to it shortly 
again. 

If happiness consists in having many 
friends, I ought to have been a happy man. 
Old carvers, neighbors, pensioners of the 
Company, every one down to the house- 
keeper, and Tom Lawton, my only clerk, 
spoke kindly of me. Theirs was no lip- 
service. I knew they liked me in their 
hearts, The world, too, had gone smoothly 
with me. I knew nothing of the struggles 
for bread, the hardships and wrongs which 
other men endure. They appeared to me 
even fabulous when I read them. The 
means of getting my living were put into 
my hands. The Company seemed almost 
grateful to my father for bringing me up to 
the office. My income was two hundred 
pounds per annum, as well as the house to 
live in, and coals and candles, which was 
more than I needed for my support, though 
I always found means of disposing of the 
surplus, and never saved any thing. I was 
not, however, a happy man. I had always 
the feeling of a spirit subdued to a life to 
which it was not suited. I do not say that 
in another sphere I should have led a bois- 
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terous life. My mind was, perhaps, more 
prone to reflection than to action, although 
I felt that, if I had been more in the world, 
if I had known more of life and change, I 
should have been a happier man. But from 
my earliest days the vanity of life, and the 
virtue of keeping aloof from temptation, 
were instilled into me. “A rolling stone 
gathers no moss,’ was the first proverb 
which I heard from my father’s mouth. 
These principles, implanted early, took deep 
root, though, perhaps, in an unfavorable 
soil, Living also under the same roof with 
my father, I felt alarmed at every whisper- 
ing of my own inclinations which was 
opposed to his wishes, and strove to subdue 
them, as if I were struggling with the evil 
portion of my nature. Thus, in course of 
time, I became what I am; not a misan- 
thrope, thank God, but a timid and some- 
what melancholy man. We had no mirth- 
making in our household, except at 
Christmas-time, when we feasted in good 
earnest. My father loved at that time to 
display a rough hospitality. We had gener- 
ally two or three nights of merry-making, 
at which were both young and old people— 
all carvers, or the children of carvers—and 
after his death I continued the custom. 
Often, as I sat with my happy friends about 
me, some sweet young woman would give 
me asly hit upon my obdurate determina- 
tion to die an old bachelor : little thinking 
that her heedless words could give me pain, 
though they cut me deeply, and set me 
looking at the fire with a thoughtful face. I 
I might have married, perhaps, if I had 
found a partner ; my income was not large, 
but many men run the risk of a family with 
less means to support one than I had ; but, 
somehow, I found myself at forty-five years 
of age unmarried, slim, and prim—the very 
type of an old bachelor. It was not from 
indifference, for I was by nature sensitive 
and affectionate. For women I had a kind - 
of reverence. I pictured them to myself all 
that is noble and good: yet, in their pres- 
ence, I only looked upon them timidly, 
speaking little, but thinking of them, per- 
haps, long afterwards when they were 
gone. 

One result of my reputation for gravity 
was a number of executorships, which had 
been imposed upon me by deceased friends.. 
Any one would have thought that there was 
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a conspiracy abroad to overwhelm me with 
proofs of confidence. My stock of mourn- 
ing rings is considerable. The expression, 
“ Nineteen guineas for his trouble,” had to 
me an old familiar sound with it. At 
length, I was obliged to hint to any old 
carver who waxed sickly, that my duties in 
that way were already as much as I could 
fulfill. There was, however, an old grocer 
of my acquaintance, named Cawthorne, 
who would make me executor of his will 
in spite of my remonstrances, relieving my 
scruples by assuring me that he had named 
another friend for my colleague, who, it was 
uaderstood, was to undertake, if we survived 
him, the greater part of the duties, inclu- 
ding the guardianship of his daughter 
Lucy. We did survive him; and the other 
executor entered upon his office, seldom 
troubling me except when absolutely neces- 
sary. Thus he went on for some years. 
The daughter had become a fine young 
woman of nineteen, with blue eyes and fair 
hair, rippled like the sunlight upon waters 
touched by a light wind. I saw her often 
in the house when he was taken ill, and 
thought her very beautiful. I fancied, some- 
times, how she would look robed in pure 
white, and holding in her hand an olive 
branch, as I had seen some angels carved 
in stone. I have met her ascending the 
stairs with a candle in her hand, the light 
striking upward like a glory on her face, 
and she seemed to me not to mount from 
step to step, but slowly to ascend without 
a movement of the feet. My feeling with 
regard to her almost amounted to a super- 
stitious awe; for I seldom spoke many 
words to her, and I think, at first, she 
thought me harsh and cold. At length her 
guardian died, and although I had known 
from the first that in that event his duty 
would devolve upon me, the fact seemed 
to take me by surprise. I could hardly 
believe that henceforth, for some time, she 
would look to me as her sole protector. 
However, in a short time, the affairs of my 
deceased colleague were set in order, and 
she came to reside with me in the old hall. 
She soon forgot her first antipathy, and 
we became good friends together. I took 
her over the old place, and showed her the 
library and the paintings, and every thing 
there that was quaint and curious. We had 
a garden at the back of the Hall, in which 
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she sat at work on fine days. It was not 
large, but it was, nevertheless, a garden, and 
in the midst of London. It was planted 
with shrubs, and contained two or three 
large trees, as well as a rustic seat upon a 
grass-plot; though the grass was not very 
thriving, on account of the trees shutting out 
the sun and air. However, sitting here, the 
back of the Hall had a picturesque look, half 
covered with the great leaves of a fig-tree 
nailed against the wall, and with its worn 
stone steps guarded on each side by an aloe 
in a green tub. This was her favorite 
place. She worked or read there in the 
morning, and in the afternoon she taught 
two little nieces of the housekeeper to read 
and write. Sometimes, in the evening, I 
got an old book from’ the library, and read 
to her, and made her laugh at its quaintness. 
I remember one translation of a Spanish 
novel in folio, printed in the seventeenth 
century, which amused her very much. The 
translation occupied one half of the book, 
and the prefaces the other. There was the 
Translator’s “ Apology for his labor;” “A 
declaration for the better understanding of 
the book ;” an address “To the learned 
Reader ;” another “To the discreet and 
courteous Reader ;” and another “To the 
vulgar Reader,” with some others; and, 
finally, the Spanish novel itself was ushered 
in by a number of verses in English and 
Latin, laudatory of the book and the trans- 
lator, by celebrated men of the period. 

On Sunday we sat at church in the same 
pew, and often I forgot my own devotions 
in listening to the earnest tones with which 
she said the prayers. I thought that she, of 
all that congregation, was best fitted to speak 
those words of Christian love. I was vexed 
to hear an old overseer of the parish, whom 
I knew to be a bad and worldly man, in the 
next pew, repeating the same words ina 
drawling tone ; and I could almost have re- 
quested him to say them to himself. 

Thus, ours was not a very cheerful way 
of life for a young maiden; but she seemed 
always happy and contented. For myself, 
although I was sorry for the death of my 
co-executor, I blessed the day when she 
came into the.house; and I grieved that I 
had-objected to become her guardian from 
the first, that she might have grown up from 
childhood with me, and learned to look up 
to me asa father. Living with her daily, 
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and noting all her thoughts and actions, 
sometimes even when she did not suspect 
that I observed her, I saw her purer than 
the purest of my own ideals. My feeling 
was almost an idolatry. If I had, at forty- 
five years of age, still any thoughts of mar- 
rying, I renounced them for her sake, and 
resolved to devote all my care to her, until 
such time as she should find a husband 
worthy of her. 

By an ancient bequest to the Company, 
we distributed, on the day before Christmas 
Day, to twenty-four poor people, a loaf of 
bread, a small log of wood, or bavin, as we 
called it, and the sum of two shillings and 
tenpence to each person. The recipients 
were all old, decrepid men and women. 
There was an ancient regulation, still unre- 
pealed, that they should all attend on the 
following court-day, at noon precisely, “to 
return thanks for the same;” though that 
performance of mechanical, gratitude had 
been allowed to fall into disuse by a more 
philosophical generation. The first Christmas 
after Lucy came there, she begged me to let 
her distribute these gifts, and I consented. 
I stood at my little desk at the end of the 
hall, with my face resting upon my hand, 
watching her, and listening to her talking to 
the old people. Next to the pleasure of 
hearing her speak to little children, I delight- 
ed to hear her talk with very aged folks. 
There was something in the contrast of the 
two extremes of life—the young and beauti- 
ful maiden, and the bent and wrinkled old 
people—that pleased me. She heard all 
their oft-repeated complaints, their dreary 
accounts of their agues and rheumatics, and 
consoled them as well as she could; and, 
with some of the very old, she took their 
brown and sinewy hands in hers, and led 
them down the steps. I did not know what 
ailed me that day. I stood dreaming and 
musing, till I seemed to have lost that 
instinctive dexterity with which we perform 
the simple operations of our daily life. Some 
accounts lay before me which I was anxious 
to cast, but several times I essayed, and 
seemed incapable of doing so. As the 
simple words of our daily language, which 
issue from our lips simultaneously with the 
thought, become vague and indistinct if we 
muse upon their origin, and repeat them 
several times to ourselves; so by dwelling 
long upon the idea of the work before me, it 
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seemed to have become confused, and diffi- 
cult to realize. I handed them over to my 
clerk, Tom Lawton, who sat opposite to me, 

Poor Tom Lawton! I thought I saw him 
looking anxiously at me, several times, when 
Iraised my eyes. No being upon earth ever 
loved me more than he. It is true, I had 
done him some acts of kindness, but I had 
often done as much for others, who had for- 
gotten it since; whereas his gratitude be- 
came a real affection for me, which never 
failed to show itself each day that he was 
with me. He was a fine young man, and a 
great favorite with the housekeeper, who 
said “she liked him because:he was so good 
to his mother, just as she thought her poor 
son would have been if he had lived.” Tom 
was fond of reading, and sometimes wrote 
verses, of which he made copies for his 
friends ina neat hand. He was a shrewd 
fellow in some things, but in others he was 
as simple asa child. His temper was the 
sweetest in the world—the children knew 
that. No diving into his coat-pocket ever 
ruffled him; no amount of pulling his hair 
could ever induce him to ery out. 

Tom was to spend his Christmas Eve with 
us, and to make “ toast and ale,” as was our 
custom ; so, when the gifts swere all distrib- 
uted, he left me, and ran home to dress 
himself smartly for the occasion. I stood 
at my desk, still musing, till the evening 
closed upon the short and wintry afternoon. 
Lucy came and called me, saying the tea 
was on the table. 

“We thought you were fallen asleep,” 
said she. “Mr. Lawton is come.” 

We sat around a large fire in the old 
wainscoted sitting-room, while Lucy made 
the tea—and would have made the toast, 
too; but Tom said he would sooner burn 
his eyes out than suffer her todo so. The 
housekeeper came up; and afterwards came 
an old carver and his daughter. We sat till 
after midnight. The old carver told some 
anecdotes of people whom my father knew ; 
and Tom told a ghost story, which kept 
them all in breathless terror, till it turned 
out, at last to be a dream. But I was rest- 
less, and spoke little. Once, indeed, I an- 
swered the old carver rather sharply. He 
had patted Lucy on the head, and said he 
supposed she would be soon getting mar- 
ried, and leaving us old people. I could not 
endure the thought of her leaving us; 
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though I knew that she would do so, prob- 
ably, one day. She had never looked to 
me more interesting than she did that even- 
ing. A little child, worn out with playing, 
had fallen asleep, with its head upon her 
lap; and, as she was speaking to us, her 
hand was entangled in its hair. I gazed at 
her, and caught up every word she spoke; 
and when she stopped, my restlessness re- 
turned. I strove in vain to take part in 
their mirth. I wanted to be alone. 

When I sat that night in my little bed- 
room, I was thinking still of Lucy. I heard 
her voice still sounding in my ear; and, 
when I shut my eyes, I pictured her still 
before me, with her dear kind face, and her 
little golden locket hung upon her neck. I 
fell asleep, and dreamed of her. I woke, 
and waited for the daylight, thinking of her 
still. So we passed all the Christmas holi- 
days. Sometimes it was a happy feeling 
which possessed me; and sometimes I 
almost wished that I had never seen her. 
IT was always restless and anxious; I knew 
not for what. I became a different man to 


that which I had been before I knew her. 
When, at last, I concealed from myself no 

longer that I loved her fondly, deeply— 

deeper, I believe, than ever man has loved 


—I became alarmed. I knew what people 
would say, if it came to be known. She 
had some property, and I had nothing ; but 
what was worse, I was forty-five years of 
age, and she was only twengy. I was, 
moreover, her guardian; and she had been 
consigned to my care by her dying father, 
in confidence, that if she came under my 
protection, I would act towards her as he 
himself would have acted, if he had lived, 
not dreaming that I should encourage other 
thoughts than those of a protector and a 
friend. I knew that I should have been 
jealous, angry, with any one who evinced a 
liking for her; and yet I asked myself 
whether it was right that I should discourage 
any man who might make her happy; who, 
perhaps, would love her nearly as much as 
I did, and be more suited for her, by reason 
of his youth and habits; not like mine, 
sedate and monkish, Even if I eventually 
gained her affections, would not the world 
say that I had exerted the undue influence 
of my authority over her; or that I had 
kept her shut up from society ; so that, in 
her ignorance of life, she mistook a feeling 
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of respect for a stronger sentiment? And, 
again, if all these things were set aside, was 
it not wrong that I should take a young and 
beautiful girl and shut her up in that old 
place for ever—checking the natural gayety 
of youth, and bringing her by slow degrees 
to my old ways? 


all thoughts, and resolved to strive to 
bane for ever. 
they would not leave me. Each day 


I saw something in her that increased my 
passion. I watched her as she went from 
room to room. I walked stealthily about. 
the place, in the hope of seeing her some- 
where, unobserved, and hearing her speak, 
and stealing away again before she saw me. 
I walked on tiptoe once, and saw her 
through the open door, thoughtful—looking 
at the candle—with her work untouched be- 
side her. I fancied to myself what thoughts 
possessed her; perhaps the memory of a 
friend, no longer of this world, had touched 
her suddenly, and made her mute and still ; 
or, perhaps, the thought of some one dearer. 
The idea ran through me like a subtle 
poison, and I shuddered. I thought she 
started. I believe it was a fancy; but I 
stole away again hurriedly, on tiptoe, and 
never looked behind me till I reached my 
corner in the Hall. 

Every one remarked a change in me. 
Lucy looked at me anxiously sometimes, 
and asked me if I was not ill. Tom Lawton 
grieved to see me so dejected, till he be- 
came himself as grave as anold man. [sat 
opposite to Lucy sometimes, with a book in 
my hand. I had ceased to read aloud ; and 
she seeing that I took no pleasure in it, did 
\not press me to do so. I looked at the 
pages, without a thought of their contents, 
simply to avoid her looks. I thought, at 
last, that she grew vexed with my neglect. 
One night I suddenly threw down my book, 
and looking at her boldly and intently, to 
observe the expression of her features, I 
said— ; 

“T have been thinking, Lucy, that you 
grow weary of my dull ways. You do not 
love me now, as you did some months ago.” 

“Oh, yes!” she replied, “indeed Ido. I 
do not know what makes you talk like this, 
unless I have offended you in something. 
But I see it now,” she said. “I must have 
said something that has given you pain; 





though it was never in my thought to do so 


I saw the selfishness of 
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And this is why you treat me coldly, day by 
day, and never let me know what I have 
done.” 

She came over to me, and took my hand 
in hers ; and, with tears in her eyes, begged 
me to tell her what it was. 

“I know,” she said, “Ihave no friend 
more kind and good than you. My father 
died before I knew how great a friend had 
in him; but had he lived, I never could 
have loved him more than I love you.” 

“Well, well, Lucy,” said I, “I did not 
mean to hurt you. I know not why I re- 
proached you. I am not well; and when I 
feel thus, I know not what I say.” 

“ Kiss me, then,” said she, “and tell me 
you are not angry with me; and do not 
think, now, that I am tired of living here 
with you. I will do every thing to make you 
happy. I will not ask youto read. I will 
put away my work, and read to you in 
future. I have seen you silent, looking un- 
happy, and have said nothing—thinking that 
was best, as I did not know what it was that 
made you so; and you have thought, per- 
haps, that I was vexed with you, and wished 
to show it by a sullen air. But now I will 
strive to make you cheerful. I will read 
and sing to you, and we will play at draughts, 
sometimes, as we used to do. Indeed, I like 
this old place, and all that live in it, and 
never was so happy in my life as I have 
been since I came here.” 

I placed my hand upon her head, and 
kissed her on the forehead, saying nothing. 

“You are trembling,” she exclaimed ; 
“this is not merely illness, You have some 
sorrow on your mind that haunts you. Tell 
me what it is that ails you; perhaps I may 
be able to console you. I have not so much 
experience as you; but sometimes a young 
mind can advise the oldest and the. most 
experienced. Perhaps, too, you magnify 
your trouble by brooding over it ; you think 
upon it till your mind is clouded, and you 
eannot see the remedy, which I, looking at 
it for the first time, might see directly. Be- 
sides,” she said, seeing me hesitate, “if you 
do not tell me, I shall always be unhappy— 
imagining a hundred evils, each, perhaps, 
more serious than the truth.” 

“No, Lucy,” said I, “I am unwell; I 
have felt thus for some time, and to-night I 
feel worse. I must go to bed; I shall be 
better after a night’s rest.” 
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I lighted a candle, and, bidding her good- 
night, left her and stole up to. bed—afraid 
to stay longer, lest I should be tempted to 
reveal my secret. Oh, how could I endure 
the thought of her kind words, more painful 
to me than the coldest scorn! She had said 
she loved me as a father. In the midst of 
all her kindness, she had spoken of my age 
and my experience. Did I, then, look so 
old asthat? Yes. I knew that it was not 
my years which made me old; it was my 
staid manners, my grave and thoughtful 
face, which made me look an old man, even 
in my prime. Bitterly I complained of my 
father, who had shut me out from the know- 
ledge of all that makes life beautiful ; who 
had biased me fo a belief that such a life 
as his was best, by hiding from me all com- 
parison; till now, when I perceived my 
error, it was too late to repair it. I sur- 
veyed my antiquated garments with disgust ; 
my huge cravat; the very hair of my head, 
by long training, became old-fashioned be- 
yond all reclaiming. My whole appearance 
was that of a man who had slept for half a 
century, except that I was without a speck 
or soil. I believe they would have ad- 
mitted me to a masquerade in such a dress, 
without a single alteration, and think that I 
had hired it for the occasion. But a new 
hope sprang up within me. I would change 
my way of life—I would try to be more 
cheerful ; I would wear more modern clothes, 
and endeavor, at least, not to make myself 
look older than I was. 

I had known nothing like the peace of 
mind which these thoughts brought me, for 
many days. I wondered that what was so 
obvious had not occurred to me before. I 
had gone about dreaming in my absent way, 
brooding unprofitably over my troubles, 
instead of devising something practical and 
useful. But I would act differently—I 
would not despair. Five-and-forty years 
was, after all, no great age. I recalled to 
my mind many instances of men marrying 
long after that time, with women younger 
than themselves, and living afterwards very 
happily. I remembered one of our Wardens. 
who married at sixty a young and very 
beautiful woman, and every one saw how 
happy they were, and how she loved her 
husband for years, till a rascal, by slow and 
artful steps, won over her affections, and she 
ran away with him. But Lucy would not 
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do that ; I knew too well the goodness of 
her nature to have any fear of such a result. 
Then I thought how kind I would be to her 
—studying every way that could amuse and 
please a youthful mind ; till she, seeing how 
all my life was devoted to her, would come 
to love me in’the end. I planned out 
minutely our way of life. I would invite 
more friends to visit us, and we would go 
out and visit others. We would play at our 
old game of draughts together in the winter 
evenings, and sometimes I would take her 
to the theatre. In the summer we would go 
into the country—lingering all day long in 
quiet, shady places, and returning about dusk. 
Sweet thoughts, that held my mind, until 
I slept, and lingered, breeding pleasant 
dreams ! 

The next day I visited my tailor, who 
took my orders with evident astonishment. 
My clothes were brought home in a few 
days, and I threw off my knee-breeches, as 
I thought, for ever. I felt a little uneasy in 


my new attire—my legs had been so long 
used to feel cool and unrestrained, that the 
trowsers were irksome. However, I supposed 
I should soon -become accustomed to them; 
and they really made me look some years 


younger. What would my father have said 
if he had visited the earth that day and seen 
me? My hair, however, was less manage- 
able—in vain I parted it on the right side, 
and brushed it sideways, instead of back- 
ward, as I had hitherto.done. For five-and- 
forty years it had been brushed in one 
direction, and it seemed as if nothing but 
five-and-forty years’ daily brushing in the 
other, could ever reverse it. I descended to 
my room, trying to look unconscious of any 
thing unusual in my appearance. It was 
court-day; the Warden and Assistants 
stared at me, and would have laughed, no 
doubt, if most of them had not left off 
laughing for many years. Some of them, 
however, coughed; and one addressed to 
. Me some simple questions, evidently intend- 
ed to test my sanity. I felt a little vexed, 
for I thought it was no concern of theirs, if 
I chose to adopt some alterations in my 
dress, However, I said nothing, but went 
quietly through my duties. Tom Lawton 
was there. It should have been a joyful 
day for him; for they increased his salary 
at that court. But he looked at me com- 
passionately, and evidently thought, like 
26 
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the rest, that I was going mad. I wag, 
however, amply consoled—for Lucy was 
pleased to see the change in my dress and 
manners. I laughed and chatted with her, 
and she read to me, and sang, as she had 
promised. Thus I went on for some time ; 
when something of my old restlessness 
came back. I saw how little she suspected 
that I loved her more than as a friend ; and 
fearing still to let her know the truth, I felt 
that I might go on thus for years to little 
purpose. So, by degrees, I returned to my 
former sadness, and became again reserved 
and thoughtful. 

One night, I descended from my little 
room into the garden, and walked about with 
my hat in my hand, for I felt feverish and 
excited. Night after night, my sleep had 
been broken and disturbed by dreams, that 
glided from my memory when I woke, but 
left a feeling of despondency that followed 
me throughout the day. Sometimes, I 
thought, myself, that my reason was desert- 
ing me. We were very busy at that time, 
and Tom Lawton and I were to have 
worked together all the evening, but I had 
left him ; utterly unable to fix my attention 
upon what I set before me. I paced to and 
fro several times, when passing by the win- 
dow where I had left him at work, I heard 
him speaking with some one. A word, 
which I fancied having caught, made me 
curious, and I mounted upon a stone ledge 
and listened ; for the sliding pane of glass 
which served to ventilate the Hall had been 
pushed back, and I could hear distinctly 
when I applied my ear to the aperture. 
The light being inside, I could not be seen, 
although I could see his desk. The lamp 
was shaded, and the window was of stained 
glass, so that I did not see very clearly. © 
But I had a quick vision for such a scene as 
that before me. 

That form standing beside Tom Lawton, ’ 
with its hand in his, was Lucy’s! The blood 
rushed to my head. A thousand little lights 
were dancing before my eyes. I felt myself 
falling, but I made an effort, and clutched 
the window-sill, and listened. It was Lucy’s 
voice that I heard first. 

“ Hush!” she said, “I heard a noise ; there 
is some one coming. Good night! Good 
night !” 

“No, no,” said Tom, “it is the wind beat- 
ing the dead leaves against the window.” 
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They seemed to listen for a moment, and 
then he spoke again,— 

“Oh, Miss Lucy, do not run away before 
we have talked together a little. I see you 
now so seldom, and when I do there are 
others present, and I cannot speak to you of 
what is always uppermost in my thoughts. 
I think of youall day, and at night I long for 
the next morning, to be in the same house 
with you, in the hope of seeing you before I 
go; though I am continually disappointed. 
I think I am unfortunate in all but one thing, 
though that consoles me for the rest—I think 
you love me a little, Lucy.” 

“Yes, Tom, I do; a great deal. I have 
told you so many times, and I am not ashamed 
to repeat it. I would not hide it from any 
one, if you did not tell me to do so, But why 
do you tease yourself with fancies, and think 
yourself unfortunate? Ido not know why 
we should not tell him all aboutit. He is 
the kindest being in the world, and I know 
he would not thwart me in any thing that 
could procure my happiness ; and then, again, 
you are a favorite of his, and I am sure he 
would be delighted to think that we loved 
each other.” 

“No, no, Lucy ; you must not say a word 
about it. What would he think of me, with 
nothing in the world but my small salary, 
encouraging such thoughts towards you, who 
are rich; and going on like this—laying 
snares, as he would say, for months, to gain 
your affections, and never saying a word 
about it ; bringing, too, disgrace upon him, 
as your guardian, that he had suffered a 
poor clerk in his office to find opportunities 
of speaking to you alone, and at last per- 
suading you to promise to become his wife 
one day ?” 

“ All this you have told me many a time ; 
but indeed this need not be an obstacle. I 
wish that I had not sixpence in the world. 
My money is become a misfortune to us, in- 
stead of a blessing, as it should be. J wish 
I might give it away, or renounce it al- 
together, Iam sure we should be as well 
without it, one day ; and if we had to wait 
a long time, we should still be able to see 
one another openly, and not have to watch 
for secret opportunities, as if we were doing 
wrong. You do not know, Tom, how un- 
happy the thought of all this makes me. I 
never had a secret before, that I feared to 
tell before the whole world; and now I sit, 
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night after night, with him. from whom I 
should conceal nothing, and feel that I am 
deceiving him. Every time he looks at me 
I fancy that he knows all about it, and thinks 
me an artful girl, and waits to see how long 
I shall play my part before him. Many 
times I have been tempted to tell him all, 
in spite of your injunction, and beg him not 
to be angry with me because I had not 
dared to tell him before. I would have 
taken all blame upon myself, and said that 
Thad loved you secretly before you had 
ever spoken to me about it—any thing I 
would have said, rather than feel myself 
deceitful, as I do!” 

“Lucy,” exclaimed Tom, in a broken 
voice, “ you must not-—you must not, indeed, 
ever give way to such an impulse. I know 
not what might come of it, if he knew. It 
would ruin us—perhaps, be the cause of our 
being separated for ever—make him hate us 
both, and never pardon me, at least, while 
he lives, Oh, Lucy! I have not told you 
all. Something yet more serious remains 
behind.” 

“Tell me—what is this, Tom!—you 
alarm me!” 

“Come here then, and bring your ear 
closer. No; I will not tell you. Do not 
ask me again. It-is, perhaps, only a fancy, 
which has come into my head because I am 
anxious about you, and imagine all kinds 
of misfortunes that might arise to make us 
wretched. But, oh! if I am right, we are, 
indeed, unfortunate. No misfortune that 
could befall us could be equal to this.” 

Lucy’s eyes were filled with tears, “I 
do not like to go back into the parlor,” she 
said, “lest he should be there, and ask me 
why I have been crying. He was in his 
room, up stairs, I think, just now, and he 
may have come down, and I am sure I could 
not stand before him as I am. You have, 
indeed, made me miserable, Oh ! Tom, Tom, 
do tell me what this is ?” 

“TI cannot tell you,” he replied, “it would 
not be right. to breathe a word about it till 
I have surer ground for my suspicion, Let 
me dry your eyes, and now go back into the 
parlor, or your absence will be observed.” 

Twice he bade her “good night” before 
she left him, and each time I saw him put 
his arms about her, and kiss her; then he 
called after her : 

“ Lucy !” 
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She turned back, and ran up to him. 

“T hardly know why I called you back. 
Only, I may not see you again for some 
time, and it may be many, many days, before 
I can speak to you alone.” 

“Well?” 

I trembled for what he was about to say, 
and in my anxiety to catch his words, I put 
my ear closer, and, in so doing, struck the 
door of the ventilator. 

“Hark! I thought I heard something 
moving. Go, go!” said Tom, “ Good night ! 
Good night!” And she glided across the 
hall, and was gone in a moment. 

In the eagerness with which I had listened 
to their conversation, I had not had time to 
feel the terrible blow which I had received. 
It was only when the voices ceased, that I 
felt how all my hopes had been shattered 
in a moment. I relaxed my hold; and, 
alighting on the ground, walked again to 
and fro—but more hurriedly than before. I 
had never dreamed of this: Tom Lawton ! 


I sat down upon the garden-seat, and 


wept and sobbed like a child—the first 
time for many years. I could not help feel- 
ing angry with them both. “Oh!” thought 
I, “Tom Lawton, you were right in thinking 


that I should never pardon you for this. 
You have taken away the one hope of my 
life. I shall hate you while I liye. Lucy, 
also, I blame; but my anger is chiefly with 


you. In order to shield you, she would 
have told me, poor child, that she only was 
to blame; but I know better. You have 
laid snares for her, and inveigled her: your 
heart told you that you had, when you put 
the words into my mouth.” 

I walked about and sat down again sev- 
eral times, I groaned aloud, for my heart 
was swelled almost to bursting. So I con- 
tinued for some time fiercely denouncing 
my rival to myself; but that night upon 
my bed, when I was worn out with my 
passion, a better feeling came upon me. I 
grew more calm and resigned to my misfor- 
tune. I saw how useless—nay, how wrong, 
would be all persecution ; and I felt that it 
was natural that the young should love the 
young before the old. So, with a sorrowful 
and humbled spirit, I resolved to encourage 
them and bring about their union. God 
knows how much the resolution cost me ; 
but it brought with it a certain peace of 
mind—a consciousness of doing rightly— 
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which sustained me in my purposes, I 
would not delay a day, lest my resolution 
should waver. In the morning I walked 
into the parlor, and bidding Tom Lawton 
follow me, stood there before him and Lucy. 
Tom looked pale, as if he dreaded my 
anger. 

“TI expect,” said I, “a direct answer to 
what I am going to ask you. Have you not 
given your faith to one another ?” 

Tom turned paler still ; but Lucy answered 
before he could say a word, and confessing 
all, said she took the blame upon herself; 
but Tom interrupted her, exclaiming that he 
only was to blame. 

“There is no blame attached to either” 
said I, “except for a little concealment, for 
which I pardon you.” 

Thus far I had done the duty which I had 
set before me; but I did not feel it to be 
completed till they were married. 

About three months after I gave my per- 
mission, and the day was fixed. I saw them, 
the happiest creatures upon earth. They 
never knew my secret. That Tom had sus- 
pected it, and that it was to that he referred 
when he was speaking to Lucy in the Hall, 
I had never doubted; though the readiness 
with which I had befriended them had 
deceived him. He had taken a small house, 
and every thing was ready. But on the day 
before their wedding, my heart failed me. I 
knew then that I had never ceased to love 
her, and I could not endure the thought of 
her marriage. I felt that I must go away 
until the day was past; so I gave out that 
I had suddenly received a summons to go 
into the country, and that it was my wish 
that the marriage should not be delayed on 
that account. That night I went away, not 
caring whither. 

I know what were my thoughts in those 
two days that Iwas absent. When I return- 
ed, the Hall was silent—Lucy was gone; 
and I was again alone in the old place. 

I remain there. 


——_—@a—_ 

To sin on quietly, because you do not in- 
tend to sin always, is to live on a reversion 
which will, probably, never be yours, 

He that understands the weight of each, 
would rather wield a flail than a sceptre. 

Rar Ey promise ; but, if lawful, constantly 
perform. 
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Cavalier Duels. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


RICHARD LOVELACE :—ROGER L’ESTRANGE :—THE 
MARQUIS OF MONTROSE. 

Mucu interest is imparted to the lays of 

these Cavalier poets, when we ccnsider the 

circumstances under which they were writ- 


ten, They were no carpet knights, pouring 


forth effusions of chivalrous loyalty in the 
security of a court, or to amuse the leisure 
of a mild and temporary captivity ; but for 
that very loyalty which they boasted so 
loudly, Montrose lay under sentence of death, 
and Richard Lovelace was pining in the 
crowded and loathsome prison called the 
Gatehouse at Westminster. Perhaps the 
fate of the great Marquis was the happier of 
the two. He fell with the fame and conso- 
lations of a martyr, as his master had fallen 
before him ; whilst his brother poet was in- 
deed released by the ascendant party after 
the death of the King, when the royalists 
were so scattered and broken as to be no 
longer formidable ; but when at last set free 
he was penniless ; the lady of his love, (Lucy 
Sacheverel,) hearing he had died of his 
wounds at Dunkirk, was married to another 
person ; and oppressed with want and misery 
he fell into a consumption. Wood relates 
that, “he became very poor in body and 
purse, was the object of charity, went in rag- 
ged clothes, and mostly lodged in obscure and 
dirty places,” in one of which, situated in 
some alley near Shoe-lane, he died in 1658. 
What a reverse for one whose gallant bear- 
ing and splendid person seem to have corre- 
sponded so entirely with the noble and 
chivalrous spirit of his poetry! Faults and 
virtues, Richard Lovelace, as a man and asa 
writer, may be taken as an impersonation of 
the cavalier of the civil wars, with much to 


charm the reader, and still more to captivate 
the fair. 


TO ALTHEA, FROM PRISON. 


When love, with unconfined wings, 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at my grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair, 
And fetter’d with her eye, 

The birds, that wanton in the air, 
iKnow no such liberty. 











When flowing cups run swiftly round, 
With no alloying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses crown’d, 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free, 

Fishes, that tipple in the deep, 
Know no such liberty. 


When linnet-like confined, I 
With shriller note shall sing 

The mercy, sweetness, majesty, 
And glories of my King ; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 


He is, how great should be, 
The enlarged winds that curl the flood 


Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty. 


TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE WARS, 
Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 
To war und arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I choose, 
The first foe in the field ; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, 100, shall adore : 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 


ON LELY’S PORTRAIT OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


See what an humble bravery doth shine, 

And grief triumphant breaking through each line, 
How it commands the face! So sweet a scorn 
Never did happy misery adorn! 

Sosacred a contempt that others show 

To this (o’ the height of all the wheel) below ; 
That mightiest monarchs by this shaded book 
May copy out their proudest, richest look. 

o> 


An elegant and accurate critic, Sir Edger- 
ton Brydges, has pointed out a singular coin- 
cidence between an illustration employed 


by Lovelace and a line for which Lord Byron 
has been, as it seems to me, unjustly censured 
in the “ Bride of Abydos.” The noble poet 
says of his heroine— 


«“ The mind, the music breathing from her face ;” 


and he vindicated the expression on the 
obvious ground of its clearness and truth. 
Lovelace, in a Song of Orpheus, lamenting 
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the death of his wife, uses the same words in 
nearly the same sense. Lord Byron had 
probably never seen the poem, or, if he had, 
the illustration had perhaps remained in his 
mind to be unconsciously reproduced by that 
strange process of amalgamation which so 
often combines memory with invention. 
These are the lines sung by Orpheus, who 
works out the idea too far :— 


Oh, could you view the melody 
Of every grace, 


And musi¢ of her face 
You'd drop a tear; 


Seeing more harmony 
In her bright eye 
Than now you hear. 


The Poem of Loyalty Confined is sup- 
posed to have been written by Sir Roger 
LEstrange, while imprisoned on account of 
his adherence to Charles the First. On a 
first reading, these terse and vigorous stanzas 
seem too much like a paraphrase of Love- 
lace’s fine address To Althea from Prison; 
but there is so much that is original, both in 
thought and expression, that we cannot but 
admit that the apparent imitation is the 
result of similarity of sentiment in a similar 
situation. These imprisoned cavaliers think 
and feel alike, and must needs speak the 
same language. 


Beat on, proud billows. Boreas, blow; 
Swell curled waves, high as Jove’s roof; 
Your incivility doth show 
That innocence is tempest proof; 
Though truly heroes frown, my thoughts are calm; 
Then strike affliction, for my wounds are balm. 


That which the world miscalls a jail, 
A private closet is to me ; 
Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 
And innocence my liberty ; 
Locks, bars, and solitude together met, 
Make me no prisoner, but an anchoret. 


I, whilst I wish’d to be retired, 
Into this private room was turn’d, 
As if their wisdoms had conspired 
The Salamander should be burn’d ; 
Or like those sophists, that would drown a fish, 
Even constrain’d to suffer what [ wish. 


The cynic loves his poverty, 


These walls are but my garrison ; this cell, 
Which men call jail, doth prove my citadel. 


I’m in the cabinet lock’d up 
Like some high-priced marguerite ; 
Or, like the great Mogul or Pope, 
Am cloister’d up from public sight. 
Retiredness is a piece of majesty, 
And thus, proud Sultan, I’m as great as thee. 


Here sin, for want of food, must starve 
Where tempting objects are not seen; 
And these stone walls do only serve 


To keep vice out, and keep me in} 
Malice of late's grown charitable, sure ; 


Vm not committed, but am kept secure. 


So he that struck at Jason’s life, 

Thinking to have made his purpose sure, 
By a malicious friendly knife 

Did only wound him to a cure. 
Malice, I see, wants wit ; for what is meant 
Mischief, ofttimes proves favor by the event. 


When once my Prince affliction hath, 
Prosperity doth treason seem ; 
And to make smooth so rough a path, 
Sweet patience 1 can learn from him. 
Now not to suffer shows no loyal heart ; 
When kings want ease subjects must bear a part. 


What though I cannot see my King, 
Neither in person nor in coin, 
Yet contemplation is a thing 
That renders what I have not mine. 
My King from me what adamant can part, 
Whom I do wear engraven on my heart ? 


Have you not seen the nightingale 
A prisoner-like coop’d in a cage ; 
How she doth chant her morbid tale 
In that her narrow hermitage? 
Even then her charming melody doth prove 
That all her bars are trees, her cage a grove. 


I am that bird whom they contrive 
Thus to deprive of liberty ; 
But though they do my corpse confine, 
Yet, maugre hate, my soul is free. 
And though immured, yet can I chirp and sing, 
Disgrace to rebels, glory to my King. 


My soul is free as ambient air, 
Although my baser part’s immew’d ; 
Whilst loyal thoughts do still repair 
To accompany my solitude. 
Although rebellion do my body bind, 
My King alone can captivate my mind, 


Lines written by the Marquis of Montrose 
upon the murder of Charles the First. He 
shut himself up for three days, and when 
Dr. Wishart, his chaplain, and the elegant 
historian of his wars, was admitted to him, 
he found these verses, which probably were 
intended as a sort of vow, on his table. We 
all know how that vow was redeemed. 


The pelican her wilderness, 
And ’tis the Indian’s pride to be 
Naked on frozen Caucasus : 


Contentment cannot smart. Stoics we see 
Make torments easy to their apathy. 


These manacles upon my arm 

I, as my mistress’ favors, wear ; 
And for to keep my ankles warm 

T have some iron shackles there ; 
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Great, good, and just! could { but rate 

My griefs to thy too rigid fate, 

I'd weep the world to such a strain 

As it should deluge once again ; 

But since thy loud-tongued blood demands supplies 
More from Briareus’ hands then Argus’ eyes, 

Pll sing thy obsequies with trumpet sounds, 

And write thy epitaph with blood and wounds. 


LOVE VERSES, BY THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE, 


Sometimes the jargon of the republican 
government of the day, and sometimes the 
technical phrases of warfare, are made strange 
use of in these verses ; yet some of the lines 
are so noble, and many so original, that we 
forgive this soldierly mode of wooing in 
favor of its frankness, It is to be presumed 
the lady did the same. 


My dear and only love, I pray 
This noble world of thee, 

Be govern’d by no other sway 
Than purest monarchy. 

For if confusion have a part, 
Which virtuous souls abhor, 

And hold a synod in thy heart, 
Pll never love thee more. 


Like Alexander I will reign, 
And I will reign alone ; 

My thoughts shall evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne. 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert’s too small, 

That puts it not unto the touch 
To win or lose it all. 


But I must rule and govern still, 
And always give the law, 

And have each subject at my will, 
And all to stand in awe. 

But ’gainst my battery if I find 
Thou shunn’st the prize to bore, 

Or that thou sett’st me up a blind, 
Pll never love thee more. 


Or in the empire of thy heart, 
Where I would solely be, 

Another do pretend a part, 
And dares to vie with me ; 

Or if committees thou erect, 
And goest on such a score, 

Pll sing and laugh at thy neglect, 
And never love thee more. 


But if thou will be constant then, 
And faithful of thy word, 

Pll make thee glorious by my pen, 
And famous by my sword. 

Pll serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never heard before, 

Pll crown and deck thee all with bays, 
And love thee evermore. 


Could it be in woman to resist such prom- 
ises from such a man? 





PART SECOND. 


My dear and only love, take heed 
Lest thou thyself expose, 

And let all longing lovers feed 
Upon such looks as those ; 

A marble wall, then, build about, 
Beset, without a door, 

But, if thou let thy heart fly out, 
T'll never love thee more. 


Let not their oaths, like volleys shot, 
Make any breach at all, 

Nor smoothness of their language plot 
Which way to scale the wall ; 

Nor balls of wildfire love consume 
The shrine which I adore, 

For if such smoke about thee fume, 
Pll never love thee more. 


I think thy virtues be too strong 
To suffer by surprise, 

Which victuall’d by my love so long, 
The siege at length must rise, 

And leave thee ruled in that health 
And state thou wast before ; 

But if thou turn a Commonwealth, 
Tl never love thee more. 


But if by fraud or by consent 
Thy heart to ruin come, 

Pll sound no trumpet as I wont, 
Nor march by beat of drum ; 

But hold my arms like ensigns up, 
Thy falsehood to deplore, 

And bitterly will sigh and weep, 
And never love thee more. 


Tll do with thee as Nero did 
When Rome was set on fire, 
Not only all relief forbid, 
But to a hill retire ; 
And scorn to shed a tear to see 
Thy spirit grown so poor, 
And smiling sing, until I die,— 
I'll never love thee more. 


Yet for the love I bare thee once, 
Lest that thy name should die, 

A monument of marble stone 
The truth shall testify, 

That every traveller passing by 
May pity and deplore 

My case, and read the reason why 
I can love thee no more. 


The golden laws of love shall be 
Upon this pillar hung, 

A simple heart, a single eye, 
A true and constant tongue. 

Let no man for more love pretend 
Than he has hearts in store ; 

True love begun shall never end, 
Love one, and love no more. 

* * * * * * 

My heart shall with the sun be fix’d 
In constancy most strange ; 

And thine shall with the moon be mix’d, 
Delighting still in change. 
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Thy beauty shined at first most bright, 
And woe is me therefore! 

That ever I found thy love so light, 
I could love thee no more. 


Verses written by the Marquis of Mont- 
rose with the point of a diamond upon the 
glass window of his prison after receiving his 
sentence. 


Let them bestow on every airth a limb ; 

Then open all my veins, that I may swim 

To Thee, my Maker, in that crimson lake ; 

Then place my parboil’d head upon a stake ; 
Scatter my ashes; strew them in the air :— 

Lord ! since Thou know’st where all those atoms are, 
I’m hopeful Thou’lt recover once my dust, 

And confident Thou’lt raise me with the Just. 


They who would follow the great Marquis 
to the last should read the fine ballad called 
“The Execution of Montrose,” in Professor 
Aytoun’s charming volume “The Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers.” 








From Dickens’ “ Household Words.” 


M Bingrophy of o Bad Shilling. 


I sewizve I may state with confidence 
that my parents were respectable, notwith- 
standing that one belonged to the law— 
being the zine door-plate of a solicitor. The 
other, was a pewter flagon residing at a very 
excellent hotel, and moving in distinguished 
society ; for it assisted almost daily at con- 
vivial parties inthe Temple. It fell a victim 
at last to a person belonging to the lower 
orders, who seized it, one fine morning, 
while hanging upon some railings to dry, 
and conveyed it to a Jew, who—I blush to 
record the insult offered to a respected 
member of my family—melted it down. 
My first-mentioned parent—the zinc plate— 
was not enabled to move much in society, 
owing to its very close connection with the 
street door. It occupied, however, a very 
conspicuous position in a leading thorough- 
fare, and was the means of diffusing more 
useful instruction, perhaps, than many a 
quarto, for it informed the running as well 
as the reading public, that Messrs, Snapples 
and Son resided within, and that their office 
hours were from ten till four. In order to 
become my progenitor it fell a victim to 
dishonest practices. A “fast” man un- 
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screwed it gne night, and bore it off in 
triumph to his chambers. Here it was in- 
cluded by “the boy” among his numerous 
“perquisites,” and, by an easy transition, 
soon found its way to:the Hebrew gentle- 
man above mentioned. 

The first meeting between my parents 
took place in the melting-pot of this ingeni- 
ous person, and the result of their subse- 
quent union was mutually advantageous. 
The one gained by the alliance that strength 
and solidity which is not possessed by even 
the purest pewter ; while to the solid quali- 
ties of the other were added a whiteness 
and brilliancy that unadulterated zinc could 
never display. 

From the Jew, my parents were trans- 
ferred—mysteriously and by night—to an 
obscure individual in an obscure quarter of 
the metropolis, when, in secrecy and silence, 
I was cast, to use an appropriate metaphor, 
upon the world. 

How shall I describe my first impression 
of existence? how portray my agony when 
I became aware what J was—when I under- 
stood my mission upon earth? The reader, 
who has possibly never felt himself to be 
what Mr. Carlyle calls a “ ” or a 
“solemnly constituted impostor,” can have 
no notion of my sufferings ! 

These, however, were endured only in my 
early and unsophisticated youth. Since then, 
habitual intercourse with the best society 
has relieved me from the embarrassing ap- 
pendage of a conscience. My long career 
upon town—in the course of which I have 
been bitten, and rung, and subjected to the 
most humiliating tests—has blunted my 
sensibilities, while it has taken off the 
sharpness of my edges; and, like the coun- 
terfeits of humanity, whose lead may be 
seen emulating silver at every turn, my 
only desire is—not to be worthy of passing, 
but simply—to pass. 

My impression of the world, on first be- 
coming conscious of existence, was, that it 
was about fifteen feet in length, very dirty, 
and had a damp, unwholesome smell; my 
notions of mankind were, that it shaved 
only once a fortnight; that it had coarse, . 
misshapen features ; a hideous leer ; that it 
abjured soap, as a habit; and lived habitu- 
ally in its shirt-sleeves. Such, indeed, was 
the aspect of the apartment in which I first 
saw the light, and such the appearance of 
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the professional gentleman who ushered me 
into existence. 

I may add that the room was fortified, as 
if to sustain a siege. Not only was the door 
itself lined with iron, but it was strength- 
ened by ponderous wooden beams, placed 
upright, and across, and in every possible 
direction. This formidable exhibition of 
precautions against danger was quite alarm- 
ing. 

I had not been long brought into this 
“narrow world” before a low and peculiar 
tap, from the outside of the door, met my 
ear. My master paused, as if alarmed, and 
seemed on the point of sweeping me and 
several of my companions (who had been by 
this time mysteriously ushered into ex- 
istence) into some place of safety. Re- 
assured, however, by a second tapping, of 
more marked peculiarity, he commenced the 
elaborate process of unfastening the door. 
This having been accomplished, and the 
entrance left to the guardianship only of a 
massive chain, a mysterious watchword was 
exchanged with some person outside who 
was presently admitted. 

“Hollo! there’s two on you?” cried my 
master, as a hard, elderly animal entered, 
followed somewhat timidly by a younger 
one of mild and modest aspect. 

“A green ’un as I have took under my 
arm,” said Mr. Blinks, (which I presently 
understood to be the name of the elder 
one,) “and werry deserving he promises to 
be. He’s just come out of the stone-pitcher, 
without having done nothing to entitle him 
to have gone in. This was it: a fellow out 
at Highbury Barn collared him, for lifting 
snow from some railings, where it was a 
hanging to dry. Young Innocence had 
never dreamt of any thing of the kind— 
bein’ a walking on his way to the work’us 
—but beaks being proverbially otherwise 
than fly, he got six weeks on it. In the 
’Ouse o’ Correction, however, he met some 
knowing blades, who put him up to the 
time of day, and he'll soon be as . wide- 
awake as any on ’em. This morning he 
brought me a pocket-book, and in it eigh— 
ty pound in flimsies. As he is a young 
hand, I encouraged him by giving him 
three pun’ ten for the lot—it’s runnin’ a 
risk, but I done it. As it is, I shall have to 
send ’em all over to ’Amburg. Howsomever, 
he’s got to take one pund in home made; 
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bein’ out of it myself, I have brought him 
to you.” 

“You're here at the nick o’ time,” said 
my master, “Ive just finished a new 
batch—” 

And he pointed to the glittering heap in 
which I felt myself—with the diffidence of 
youth—to be unpleasantly conspicuous. 

“Tve been explaining to young Youth- 
ful that it’s the reg’lar thing, when he sells 
his swag to gents in my way of business, to 
take part of it in this here coin.” Here he 
took me up from the heap, and as he did so 
I felt as if I were growing black between 
his fingers, and having my prospects in life 
very much damaged. 

“ And is all this bad money ?” said the 
youth, curiously gazing, as I thought, at me 
alone, and not taking the slightest notice of 
the rest of my companions. 

“Hush, hush, young Youthful,” said Mr 
Blinks, “no offence to the home coinags 
In all human affairs, every think is as goo 
as it looks,” 

“T could not tell them from the good— 
from those made by government, I should 
say ”—hastily added the boy. 

I felt myself leaping up with vanity, and 
chinking against my companions at these 
words, It was plain I was fast losing the 
innocence of youth. In justice to myself, 
however, I am bound to say that I have, in 
the course of my subsequent experience, 
seen many of the lords and masters of the 
creation behave much more absurdly under 
the influence of flattery. 

“ Well, we must put you up to the means 
of finding out the real Turtle from the 
mock,” said my master. “It’s difficult to 
tell by the ring. Silver, if it’s at all cracked 
—as lots of money is—don’t ring no better 
than pewter; besides, people can’t try 
every blessed bit o’ tin they get in that 
way ; some folks is offended if they do, and 
some ain’t got no counter. As for the color, 
I defy any body to tell the difference. And 
as for the figgers on the side, wot’s your 
dodge? Why, wen a piece o’ money's give 
to you, look to the hedges, and feel ’em too 
with your finger. When they ain’t quite 
perfect, ten to one but they’re bad ’uns. 
You see, the way it’s done is this—I 
suppose I may put the young ’un up to a 
thing or two more?” added Mr. Blinks, 
pausing. 
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My master, who had during the above 
conversation lighted a short pipe, and 
devoted himself with considerable assiduity 
to a pewter pot—which he looked at with 
a technical eye, as if mentally casting it 
into crown pieces,—now nodded assent. He 
was not of an imaginative or philosophic 
turn, like Mr. Blinks. He saw none of the 
sentiment of his business, but pursued it on 
a system of matter of fact, because he prof- 
ited by it. This difference between the 
producer and the middle-man may be con- 
tinually observed elsewhere. 

“You see,” continued Mr. Blinks, “that 
these here ‘bobs’”—by which he meant 
shillings—* is composed of a mixter of two 
metals—pewter and zine. In coorse these is 
first prigged raw, and sold to gents in my 
line of bis’ness, who either manufacturs 
them themselves, or sells ’em to gents as 
does. Now, if the manufacturer is only in 
a small way of bis’ness, and is of a mean 
natur, he merely casts his money in plaster 
of Paris moulds. But for nobby gents like 
our friend here,(my master here nodded 
approvingly over his pipe,) this sort of 
thing won’t pay—too much trouble and not 
enough profit. All the top-sawyers in the 
manufactur is scientific men. By means of 
what they calls a galwanic battery a cast is 
made of that particklar coin selected for 
himitation. From this here cast, which you 
see, that there die is made, and from that 
there die impressions is struck off on plates 
of the metal prepared for the purpose. 
Now, unfortunately, we ain’t got the whole 
of the masheenery of the Government in- 
stitootion yet at our disposal, though it’s 
our intention for to bribe the Master of the 
Mint (in imitation coin) some of these days 
to put us up to it all—so you see we’re 
obliged to stamp the two sides of this here 
shilling, for instance, (taking me up again as 
he spoke,) upon different plates of metal, 
jining of ’em together afterwards. Then 
comes the milling round the hedges. This 
we do with a file ; and it is the himperfection 
of that ’ere as is continually a preying upon 
our minds. Any one wha’s up to the 
bis’ness can tell whether the article’s geni- 
wine or not, by a looking at the hedge; for 
it can’t be expected that a file will cut as 
reg’lar as a masheen. This is reely the 
great drawback upon our profession.” 

Here Mr. Blinks, overcome by the com- 
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plicated character of his subject, subsided 
into a fit of abstraction, during which he 
took a copious pull at my master’s porter. 

Whether suggested by the onslaught upon 
his beer, or by a general sense of impending 
business, my master now began to show 
symptoms of impatience. Knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe, he asked “how many 
bob his friend wanted ?” 

The arrangement was soon concluded. 
Mr. Blinks filled a bag which he carried 
with the manufacture of my master, and 
paid over twenty of the shillings to his 
protégé, Of this twenty, J wasone. As I 
passed into the youth’s hand I could feel it 
tremble, as I own mine would have done 
had I been possessed of that appendage. 

My new master then quitted the house in 
company with Mr. Blinks, whom he left at the 
corner of the street—an obscure thorough- 
fare in Westminster. His rapid steps 
speedily brought him to the southern bank 
of the “ fair and silvery Thames,” as a poet 
who once possessed me, (only for half-an- 
hour,) described that uncleanly river, in some 
verses which I met in the pocket of his 
pantaloons. Diving into a narrow street, 
obviously, from the steepness of its descent, 
built upon arches, he knocked at a house of 
all the unpromising rest the least promising 
in aspect. A wretched hag opened the door, 
past whom the youth glided, in an absent 
and agitated manner ; and, having ascended 
several flights of a narrow and precipitate 
staircase, opened the door of an apartment 
on the top story. 

The room was low, and ill-ventilated. A 
fire burnt in the grate, and a small candle 
flickered on the table. Beside the grate, sat 
an old man sleeping on a chair; beside the 
table, and bending over the flickering light, 
sat a young girl engaged in sewing. My 
master was welcomed, for he had been 
absent, it seemed, for two months. During 
that time he had, he said, earned some 
money ; and he had come to share it with 
his father and sister. 

T led a quiet life with my companions, in 
my master's pocket, for more than a week. 
At the end of that time, the stock of good 
money was nearly exhausted, although it had 
on more than one occasion been judiciously 
mixed with a neighbor or two of mine, 
Want, however, did not leave us long at rest. 
Under pretence of going away again to get 
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“work,"—my master—leaving .several of 
my friends to take their chance, in admin- 
istering to the necessities of his father and 
sister — went away. I remained to be 
“smashed” (passed) by my master. 

“Where are you going so fast, that you 
don’t recognize old friends ?” were the words 
addressed to the youth by a passer-by, as 
he was crossing, at a violent pace, the near- 
est bridge, in the direction of the Middlesex 
bank. 

The speaker was a young gentleman, 
aged about twenty, not ill-looking, but with 
features exhibiting that peculiar expression 
of cunning, which is popularly described as 
“knowing.” He was arrayed in what the 
police reports in the newspapers call “ the 
height of fashion,’—that is to say, he had 
travestied the style of the most daring 
dandies of last year. He wore no gloves; 
but the bloated rubicundity of his hands 
was relieved by a profusion of rings, which 
—even without the cigar in his mouth— 
were quite sufficient to establish his claims 
to gentility. 

Edward, my master, returned the civil- 
ities of the stranger, and, turning back with 
him, they agreed to “go somewhere.” 

“Have a weed,” said Mr. Bethnal, produ- 


cing a well-filled cigar-case. There was no 
resisting. Edward took one. 

“Where shall we go?” he said. 

“Til tell you what we'll do,” said Mr. 
Bethnal, who looked as if experiencing a 
novel sensation—he evidently had an idea. 
“J tell you what—we'll go and blow a 


cloud with Joe, the pigeon-fancier. He 
lives only a short distance off, not far from 
the abbey ; I want to see him on business, 
so we shall kill two birds. He’s one of us, 
you know.” 

I now learned that Mr. Bethnal was a 
new acquaintance, picked up under circum- 
stances (as a member of parliament, to 
whom I once belonged, used to say in the 
House) to which it is unnecessary further to 
allude. 

“I was glad to hear of your luck, by the 
by,” said the gentleman in question, not no- 
ticing his companion’s wish to avoid the 
subject. “I heard of it from Old Blinks. 
Smashing’s the thing, if one’s a presentable 
cove. You'd do deuced well in it. You've 
only to get nobby togs and you'll do.” 

Mr. Joe, it appeared, in addition to his 
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ornithological occupations, kept a small 
shop for the sale of coals and potatoes ; he 
was also, in a very small way, a timber- 
merchant ; for several bundles of firewood 
were piled in pyramids in his shed. 

Mr. Bethnal’s business with him was soon 
dispatched; although not until after the 
latter had been assured by his friend, that 
Edward was “of the right sort,” with the 
qualification that he was “rather green at 
present ;” and he was taken into Mr. Joe’s 
confidence, and also into Mr. Joe’s up-stair’s 
sanctum. 

In answer to a request from Mr. Bethnal, 
in a jargon, to me then unintelligible, Mr. 
Joe, produced from some mysterious deposi- 
tory at the top of the house, a heavy canvas 
bag, which he emptied on the table, discover- 
ing a heap of shillings and half-crowns, 
which, by a sympathetic instinct, I imme- 
diately detected to be of my own species. 

“What do you think of these ?” said Mr. 
Bethnal to his young friend. 

Edward expressed some astonishment that 
Mr. Joe should be in the line. 

“ Why, bless your eyes,” said that gentle- 
man; “you don’t suppose I gets my liveli- 
hood out of the shed down stairs, nor the 
pigeons neither. You see, these things are 
only dodges. If I lived here like a,gentle- 
man—that is to say, without an occupation— 
the p’lese would soon be down upon me. 
They’d be obleeged to take notice on me. 
As it is, I comes the respectable tradesman, 
who’s above suspicion—and the pigeons 
helps on the business wonderful.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“ Why, I keeps my materials—the pewter 
and all that—on the roof, in order to be out 
o’ the way, in case of a surprise. If I was 
often seed upon the roof, a-looking arter 
such-like matters, inquisitive eyes would be 
on the look out. The pigeons is a capital 
blind. I’m believed to be dewoted to my 
pigeons, out o’ which I takes care it should 
be thought I makes a little fortun’—and that 
makes a man respected. As for the pigeon 
and coal and ’tatur business, them’s dodges. 
Gives a opportoonity of bringing in queer- 
looking sackfuls o’ things, which otherwise 
would compel the ‘spots’—as we calls the 
p'lese—to come down on us.” 

“Compel them !—but surely they come 
down whenever they’ve a suspicion ?” 

“You needn’t a’ told me he was green,” 
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said Mr. Joe to his elder acquaintance, as he 
glanced at the youth with an air of. pity. 
“In the first place, we takes care to keep 
the vorkshop almost impregnable ; so that, 
if they attempts a surprise, we has lots 0’ 
time to get the things out o’ the way. In 
the next, if it comes to the scratch—which 
is a matter of almost life and death to us— 
we stands no nonsense.” 

Mr. Joe pointed to an iron crowbar, which 
stood in the chimney-corner. 

“TI ses nothing to criminate friends, you 
know,” he added significantly to Mr. Bethnal, 
“but you remember wot Sergeant Higsley 
got ?” 

Mr. Bethnal nodded assent, and Mr. Joe 
volunteered for the benefit and instruction of 
Edward an account of the demise, and funer- 
al of the late Mr. Sergeant Higsley. That 
official having been promoted, was ambitious 
of being designated, in the newspapers, 
“active and intelligent,” and gave informa- 
tion against a gang of coiners; “ Wot wos 
the consequence?” continued the narrator. 
“Somehow or another, that p’leseman was 
never more heered on. One fine night he 
went on his beat; he didn’t show at the 
next muster ; and it was s’posed he’d bolted. 
Every inquiry was made, and the ‘myste- 
rious disappearance of a p’leseman,’ got into 
the noospapers. Howsomnever, he never 
got any wheres.” 

“ And what became of him ?” 

Mr. Joe then proceeded to take a long puff 
at his pipe, and winking at his initiated 
friend, proceeded to narrate how that the 
injured gang dealt in eggs. 

“ What has that to do with it?” | 

“Why you see eggs is not always eggs.” 
Mr. Pouter then went on to state that one 
night a long deal chest left the premises of 
the coiners, marked outside, ‘eggs, for 
exportation. They were duly shipped, a 
member of the firm being on board. The 
passage was rough, the box was on deck, 
and somehow or other somebody tumbled it 
overboard.” 

“But what has this to do with the missing 
policeman %” 

“The chest was six feet long, and——” 

Here Mr. Bethnal became uneasy. 

“Vell,” said the host, “the firm’s broke 
up, and is past peaching up, only it shows 
you my green ’un what we can do.” 

I was shaken in my master’s pocket by the 
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violence of the dread which Mr. Joe’s story 
had occasioned him. 

Mr. Bethnal, with the philosophy which 
was habitual to him, puffed away at his 
pipe. 
“The fact o’ the matter is,” said Mr. Joe, 
who was growing garrulous on an obviously 
pet subject, that we ain't afeerd o’ the 
p'lese in this neighborhood, not a hap’orth ; 
we know how to manage them.” He then 
related an anecdote of another policeman, 
who had been formerly in his own line of 
business. This gentleman being, as he 
observed, “ fly” to all the secret signs of the 
craft, obtained an interview with a friend of 
his for the purpose of purchasing a hundred 
shillings. A packet was produced and 
exchanged for their proper price in currency, 
but on the policeman taking his prize to the 
station house to lay the information, he 
discovered that he had been outwitted. The 
rouleau contained a hundred good farthings, 
for each of which he had paid two pence 
halfpenny. 

“Then, what is the bad money generally 
worth” asked Edward, interrupting the 
speaker. “As a general rule,” was the 
answer, “our sort is worth about one-fifth part 
o' the wallie it represents. So, asovereign— 
(though we ain’t got much to do with gold 
here—that’s made for the most part in 
Brummagem)—a ‘Brum’ Sovereign—may 
be bought for about four-and-six; a bad 
crown piece for a good bob; a half-crown 
for about fippence; a bob for two pence 
halfpenny, and soon. As for the sixpenny’s 
and fourpenny’s, we don’t make many on ’em, 
their wallie bein’ too insignificant.” Mr. Joe 
then proceeded with some further remarks 
for the benefit of his protégé :— 

“You see you need have no fear o’ passing 
this here money if you're a respectable- 
looking cove. If a gentleman is discovered 
at any think o’ the kind, its always laid toa 
mistake; the shopman knocks under, and 
the gentleman gives a good piece o’ money 
with a grin. And that’s how it is that so 
much o’ our mannyfactur gets smashed all 
over the country.” 

The visitors having been somewhat bored, 
apparently, during the latter portion of 
their host’s remarks, soon after took their 
departure. The rum and water which Mr. 
Joe’s liberality had supplied, effectually re- 
moved Edward’s scruples; and on his way 
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back, he expressed himself in high terms in 
favor of “smashing,” considered as a pro- 
fession. 

“O’ course,” was the reply of his expe- 
rienced companion. “It ain’t once in a 
thousand times that a fellow’s nailed. You 
shall make your first trial to-night. You've 
the needful in your pocket, hav’nt you? 
Come, here’s a shop—I want a cigar.” 

Edward appeared to hesitate; but Mr. 
Joe’s rum-and-water asserted itself, and into 
the shop they both marched. 

Mr. Bethnal, with an air of most imposing 
nonchalance took up a cigar from one of the 
covered cases on the counter, put it into 
his mouth, and helped himself to a light. 
Edward not so composedly, followed his 
example. 

“ How much ?” 

“ Sixpence.” 

The next instant the youth had drawn me 
from his pocket, received sixpence in change, 
and walked out of the shop, leaving me 
under the guardianship of a new master. 

I did not remain long with the tobacco- 
nist ; he passed me next day to a gentleman, 
who was as innocent as himself as to my 
real character. It happened that I slipped 
into the corner of this gentleman’s pocket, 
and remained there for several weeks—he, 
apparently, unaware of my existence. At 
length he discovered me, and one day I 
found myself, in company with a good half- 
crown, exchanged for a pair of gloves at a 
respectable-looking shop. After the pur- 
chaser had left, the assistant looked at me 
suspiciously, and was going to call back my 
late owner, but it was too late. Taking 
me then to his master, he asked if I was 
not bad. “It don’t look very good,” was 
the answer. “Give it to me, and take care 
to be more careful for the future.” 

I was slipped into the waistcoat pocket 
of the proprietor, who immediately seemed 
to forget all about the occurrence. 

That same night, immediately on the shop 
being closed, the shopkeeper walked out, 
having changed his elegant costume for gar- 
ments of a coarser and less conspicuous 
description, and hailing a cab, requested to 
be driven to the same street in Westminster 
in which I first saw the light. To my aston- 
ishment, he entered the shop of my first 
master :—how well I remembered the 
place, and the coarse countenance of its pro- 
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prietor! Ascending to the top of the house. 
we entered the room, to which the reader 
has been already introduced,—the scene of 
so much secret toil. 

A long conversation, in a very low tone, 
now took place between the pair, from 
which I gleaned some interesting particulars, 
I discovered that the respectable gentleman, 
who now possessed me, was the coiner’s 
partner,—his being the “ issue” department, 
which his trade transactions, and unimpeach- 
able character, enabled him to undertake 
very effectively. 

“Let your next batch be made as perfectly 
as possible,” I heard him say to his partner. 
“The last seems to have gone very well: 
I have heard of only a few detections, and 
one of those was at my own shop to-day. 
One of my fellows made the discovery, 
but not until after the purchaser left the 
shop.” 

“That, you see, will ’appen now and 
then,” was the answer; “but think o’ the 
number on ’em as is about, and how sharp 
some people is getting—thanks to them 
noospapers, as is always a interfering with 
wot don’t concern ’em. There’s now so 
much of our metal about, that it ’s almost 
impossible to get change for a suff’rin no- 
where without getting some on it. Every 
body’s a-taking of it every day ; and as for 
them that’s detected, they’re made only by 
the common chaps as ain’t got our ma- 
sheenery,’—and he glanced proudly at his 
well-mounted galvanic battery. ‘“ All I wish 
is, that we could find some dodge for milling 
the edges better—it takes as much time now 
as all the rest of the work put together. 
Howsomever, I’ve sold no end on ’em in 
Whitechapel and other places, since I saw 
you. And as for this here neighborhood, 
there’s scarcely a shop where they don’t 
deal in the article more or less.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Niggles, (which, I learned 
from his emblazoned door-posts, was the 
name of my respectable master,) “be as 
careful about these as you can. I am 
afraid it’s through some of our money that 
that young girl has been found out.” 

“Wot, the young ’ooman as has been re- 
manded so often at the p’lese court ?” 

“The same. I shall know all about it 
to-morrow. She is to be tried at the Old 
Bailey, and I am on the jury as it happens.” 

Mr. Niggles then departed to his suburban 
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villa, and passed the remainder of the 
evening as became so respectable a man. 

The next morning he was early at busi- 
ness ; and, in his capacity of citizen, did not 
neglect his duties in the court, where he 
arrived exactly two minutes before any of 
the other jurymen. 

When the prisoner was placed in the 
dock, I saw at once that she was the sister 
of my first possessor. She had attempted 
-to pass two bad shillings at a grocer’s shop. 
She had denied all knowledge that the 
money was bad, but was notwithstanding 
arrested, examined, and was committed for 
trial. Here, at the Old Bailey, the case was 
soon dispatched. The evidence was given 
in breathless haste; the judge summed up 
in about six words, and the jury found the 
girl guilty. Her sentence was, however, a 
very short imprisonment. 

It was my fortune to pass subsequently 
‘into the possession of many persons, from 
whom I learnt some particulars of the after- 
life of this family. The father survived his 
daughter’s conviction only a few days. The 
son was detained in custody ; and as soon as 
his identity became established, charges were 
brought against him, which led to his being 


transported. As for his sister—I was once, 
for a few hours, in a family where there was 


a governess of hername. I had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing more; but—as her own 
nature would probably save her from the 
influences to which she must have been 
subjected in jail—it is but just to suppose, 
that some person might have been found to 
brave the opinion of society, and to yield to 
one so gentle, what the law calls “the 
benefit of a doubt.” 

The changes which I underwent in the 
course of a few months were many and 
various—now rattling carelessly in a cash- 
ox ; now loose in the pocket of some care- 
less young fellow, who passed me at a 
“theatre ; then, perhaps, tied up carefully in 
the corner of a handkerchief, having become 
the sole stock-in-hand of some timid young 
girl, Once I was given by a father as a 
“tip” or present, to his little boy ; when, I 
need scarcely add, that I found myself ig- 
nominiously spent in hardbake ten minutes 
afterwards, On another occasion, I was (in 
company with a sixpence) handed to a poor 
woman, in payment for the making of a 
-dozen shirts. In this case I was so fortunate 
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as to sustain an entire family, who were on 
the verge of starvation. Soon afterwards, I 
formed one of seven, the sole stock of a poor 
artist, who contrived to live upon my six 
companions for many days. He had reserved 
me until the last—I believe because I was 
the brightest and best looking of the whole ; 
and when he was at last induced to change 
me, for some coarse description of food, to 
his and my horror I was discovered ! 

The poor fellow was driven from the shop ; 
but the tradesman, I am bound to say, did 
not treat me with the indignity that I ex- 
pected. On the contrary, he thought my 
appearance so deceitful, that he did not 
scruple to pass me next day, as part of 
change for a sovereign. 

Soon after this, somebody dropped me on 
the pavement, where, however, I remained 
but a short time. I was picked up by a 
child, who ran instinctively into a shop for 
the purpose of making an investment in figs. 
But, coins of my class had been plentiful in 
that neighborbood, and the grocer was a 
sagacious man. The result was, that the 
child went figless away, and that I—my 
edges curl as I record the humiliating fact— 
was nailed to the counter as an example to 
others. Here my career ended and my _ 
biography closes. 





From Dickens’ “ Household Words.” 


Che Church Yoor-Bar. 


I am a Poor-Box !—here I stick, 
Nail’d to a wall of whitewash’d brick, 
Teeming with “fancies coming thick,” 
That sometimes mingle 
With solid pence from those who kneel ; 
While, now and then, oh joy! I feel 
A sixpence tingle! 


The robin on me oft doth hop ; 

I am the woodlouse’ working shop; 

And friendly spiders sometimes drop 
A line to me; 

While e’en the sun will often stop 
To shine on me. 


I am of sterling, close hard grain 

As any box on land or main ; 

But age, my friends, who can sustain, 
In solitude ? 

Neglect might make a Saint complain, 
Whate’er his wood. 


Heaven hath, no doubt, a large design: 
Some hearts are harder grain’d than mine; 
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Some men too fat, and some too fine, 
And some can’t spare it ;— 

I do not mean to warp and pine, 
But humbly bear it. 


This is a cold and draughty place, 
And folks pass by with quicken’d pace, 
Praying, perchance, a dinner-grace ; 
But ever then, 
I feel the comfort of His face, 
Who pities men. 


I saw, last week, in portly style, 

A usurer coming down the aisle ; 

His chin a screw, his nose a file, 
With gimlet eye: 

He turn’d his head, to cough and smile— 
And sidled by. 


I saw the same rich man this morn, 
With sickly cheek and gait forlorn— 
As feeble, almost, as when born 5 
He dropt some pelf, 
Pitying the Poor—the weak and worn— 
Meaning “ himself.” 


I saw, last year, a courtly dame, 
With splendid bust, and jewels’ flame, 
And all the airs of feather’d' game— 
A high-bred star-thing :— 
All saw the gold—but close she came, 
And dropt—a farthing. 


Two days ago, she pass’d this way, 

Heart-broken—prematurely gray— 

Her beauty like its mother—clay : 
She gave me gold ; 

“T am like thee”—I heard her say— 
“ Hollow and cold.” 


The farmer gives when crops are good, 
Because the markets warm his blood: 
The traveller, ’scaped from field and flood, 
Endows the Poor; 
The dying miser sends his mud, 
To make Heaven sure. 


A lover with his hoped-for bride 

(Her parents being close beside) 

Drew forth his purse with sleek-faced pride, 
Rattling my wood: 

All day I felt a pain in the side, 
He was “so good,” 


The Captain fresh from sacking towns, 

My humble claim to pity owns; 

The Justice on his shilling frowns; 
But, worst of all, 

Arch-hypocrites display their crowns 
Beside my wall. 


There came a little child one day, 

Just old enough to know its way, 

And clambering up, it seemed to say 
% Poor lonely Box!” 

Give me a kiss—and went away 
With drooping locks, 
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I have to play a thankless part ; 

With all men’s charities I smart, 

But those who give with a child’s heart, 
From pure fount sprung :— 

The rest I take, as on the mart ; 
Wise head—still tongue, 








An Sukling of an Aduenture. 


This sketch merits attention, as being one of the 
earlier attempts of Mr. Wiis in that easy, luxu- 
rious play of words and incidents, which he has 
since ripened ihto—what painters would call—a 
genre style of literature. 


I sat, tossing pebbles into Lake George, 
on a fine summer morning in June—two or 
three years ago—say about the introduc- 
tion of the black cravat and the beginning 
of the reign of King William. The ripples 
just feathered with the wind and no more. 
A swan with his wings spread would have 
rounded the point of Isle Diamond in half 
an hour—a standard mile. It was in other 
respects as lovely a morning as the “lark 
at heaven’s gate” ever heralded. 

“What a fairy boat!” She shot suddenly 
out from a small cove above me—a white, 
slender aérial thing, with a deep green band 
through her waist, her sails snowy and all 
set, and a pink streamer from either mast 
running away in long curves from the wind, 
and flaunting most gracefully. Ather helm 
sat a lady, and as I caught a glimpse of a 
dark eye under her bonnet, she leaned for- 
ward just so far as to show an exquisite 
figure in relief, and putting down the tiller, 
ran right for the point where I was sitting. 
A minute more, and the sharp bow grated 
on the pebbles, and the shadow of the little 
topmast passed over my feet. I rose and 
looked around for the object of their visit. 
I was on the bank alone—no one within 
sight—what could they mean by running 
down upon me so pointedly. Before I had 
time to wonder twice, a young man, of 
sixteen apparently, who had been hid from 
view by the mainsail, leaped ashore and 
raised his hat with a very courteous “ good 
morning.” 

“You seem to be alone, sir! will you 
honor us with your company up the lake ?” 

“ Certainly, sir—with all my heart—but 
—but——but”——and, as I hesitated, I 
looked inquisitively at an elderly gentleman 
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who had risen. from the windward seat in 
the stern, and stood looking at us with a 
smile. 

“My son’s invitation is rather abrupt, 
sir,” said he, bowing in answer to my look, 
“but I beg you will accept it notwithstand- 
ing. We are.losing the morning breeze— 
will you step on board ?” 

A single leap and my foot was on the 
tafferel. 

“Stop!” said the lady, springing up from 
the tiller, and motioning me back with her 
hand—{her voice was enough to set you 
dreaming the rest of your life)—“one con- 
dition—as I ran the shallop down for you 
without permission of these two gentlemen, 
(who by the way have the honor to stand 
for my father and brother,) I claim the right 
to make it. Do you agree ?” 

She nodded to us all—and I bowed my 
assent. 

“We are bound to some one of these 
lovely islands—as far up as the wind will 
take us—to idle away the day. You, sir, 
(addressing me) are to have the honor of my 
society and special protection as commander 
of the boat, till I set you on this bank again 
at sunset—promising, however, before these 
gentlemen, that you will ask us no personal 
questions whatever during the voyage, and 
make no inquiries of our name and where- 
about after you have left us. This sacrifice 
of curiosity I consider necessary to my 
maidenly delicacy—otherwise compromised, 
perhaps, by this whimsical assault upon a 
stranger.” 

Thad been left at the hotel that morning 
by a large party, who, after coming down 
the lake in the steamboat—thirty miles 
through the rain, and all the time passed in 
the cabin—were content to rise at daylight 
and take coach for the Springs, without wait- 
ing even an hour or. two to see the most 
beautiful sheet of water in the world by 
sunshine. I had been burried from Niagara, 
and dragged past the Thousand Isles, and 
deprived of all but a mere glimpse of Mont- 
morenci—but to leave Lake George in such 
a grocer’s hurry—without touching one of 
its green islands, or looking once into its 
strangely transparent depths by a clear 
sky—it was the drop too much! I was 
missing when the coach drove up, and they 
went without me. There was no other visitor 
at the lonely hotel, and when the wheels 
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were out of hearing, I felt, for the first time 
in a month, the luxury of solitude. 

The sails filled, and away we shot from 
the shore, the beautiful shallop stealing 
through the water as if, like the boat of the 
Witch of Atlas, some fairy influence 


“ had lit 
A living spirit within all its frame, 
Breathing the soul of swiftness into it.” 


I sat between the fair skipper and her 
father, in a dream of bewilderment. Their 
manner put me perfectly at ease,and the 
conversation went on as swimmingly as the 
keel, every topic heightened and freshened 
inexpressibly by ,the mystery of the ac 
quaintance. There was no danger of a 
betrayal even of name, for they called each 
other by the familiar appellation, and 
“Constance,” and “ Arthur,” and “ Papa” 
soon became as used to my ears as if I had 
known them intimately from my boyhoed. 
I think I am “in” for a description. I 
don’t very well see how I can let you off 
without it. If I were to report the gay 
conversation around the tiller, it would not 
be at all the same thing as the sweet-toned 
bagatelle of a voice like a disguised enchan- 
ter’s, and as I forget every thing I said my- 
self, and only remember here and there an 
observation of Mr. Arthur and his venerable 
father, there would be a precious probability 
that two-thirds of the dialogue would be 
clear fancy—a quality I wish particularly 
to avoid in this narration. A description of 
the lake will both eke out the story and 
save me from the dilemma. You shall have 


it. 


Imprimis—it is the most beautiful lake in 
America—and, sequitur, the most beautiful 
spot in the world. Its thirty miles of length 
are more like a river than a lake—a river 
with mountain banks, its bosom studded 
with small green islands covered with the 
most lavish verdure and foliage, and its wa- 
ters as clear and transparent almost as the 
atmosphere. You may see the long, heavy 
pickerel moving drowsily about on the bot- 
tom at the depth of thirty feet, and the shoals 
of smaller fish scudding across your bow, and 
count the rocks and white crystals with 
which the lake abounds, as distinctly as if 
the element were not water, but air. Then 
the wooded shores are so near and so bold, 
and the islands are so many and so buried 
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in leaves, that as your boat runs through the 
narrow channels, it seems to you as if you 
were floating among clouds, the shadows in 
the water, of rock and tree and outline are 
such faultless resemblances. Like Words- 
worth’s swan, every gem of an island 


Floats double, isle and shadow ; 


and as you put out from the little pier at 
Caldwell (the place of the hotel at the south 
end of the lake) and pull away with a couple 
of smart oars for the north, islet after islet, 
not much larger than a parlor ottoman, steals 
out to your view, and so you may voyage 
on hours and hours, spattering at every dip 
almost, some fairy shore, till your mind 
absolutely become surfeited with beauty. 
And with these general features I leave the 
rest to your imagination. 

The breeze died away in the middle of the 
forenoon, and left us with our sails flapping 
against the mast, opposite a small island, 
fringed with beeches, and carpeted with 
short, rich grass and moss—the prettiest 
flower for fairy feet in the world. At the 
bidding of our fair helmsman, I took an oar 
with Arthur, and three or four fair pulls 
brought us alongside, and covered the boat 
with the overhanging branches. The shade 
was deep and cool, and we spread the con- 
tents of a certain ambiguous-looking hamper 
upon the cloth, and setting bottles of claret 
and champagne down by a rock in the wa- 
ter, prepared to pic-nic in the most rural 
insouciance. Oh, those three or four or five 
hours—I don’t know how long—they flew 
like hours in paradise! I was happier than 


I could expect to be again. And that superb. 


creature—perfectly frank, and half-gay, half- 
thoughtful—now running to the shore-edge 
- for a flower, now noting some exquisite effect 
of light or shadow—laughing, moralizing, 
quoting poetry and glancing at sentiment— 
every thing unstudied and every thing in 
taste—she was enough to ruin a whole Acad- 
emy of cynics. 

We dined at the primitive hour of twelve, 
and spent the afternoon in reading and loung- 
ing, and at eight, just as the moon was rising, 
we embarked, and on a perfectly glassy sur- 
face, rowed slowly back to Caldwell, our 
lovely skipper grown a little penseroso, and 
mingling passages of songs with low-toned, 
beautiful conversation, more interesting and 
bewitching with every change of her humor. 
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We touched the pier. They looked at me 
with a smile. I was about breaking my 
promise, but she put her finger on her lip, 
and with a heart almost sick with regret, 
I shook hands hastily with them all, and 
sprang on shore. 

“Push off,” said she, in a tone of gayety. 
I looked at her as the gay word sounded 
harshly in my ear, and with something in her 
eye which I have the vanity to believe would 
have been a tear in a moment, she met my 
look, and smiled half sadly, and with a kiss of 
her white hand, turned away to the sway of 
the shallop. : 

I have never heard of them since. The 
landlord remarked that they were boarding 
privately at a farm-house a mile back in the 
country, and that is all I know of them. They 
were people of the first cultivation, and the 
highest tone of breeding and courtesy I have 
ever met. I hope some day tosee them. But 
after travelling through all the northern and 
middle cities since, and going much into so- 
ciety, but seeing no trace of them, I almost 
despair. I have recorded our delightfal ren- 
contre in the hope it may reach their eye. If 
it should, and they will send but a card to me, 
through the editor of this polite periodical, 
it will be the happiest hour I have known 
since I saw them, in which I back my valise 
for a journey. 

It is my lot in life—every thing comes to 
me fragmented and imperfect. I have en- 
countered hundreds of these mere inklings 
of romance, Every stage-coach, steamboat, 
canal,—every hotel in a strange city gives me 
some beginning to an adventure. There is 
no denouement. I am a sort of travelling 
Tantalus. I shall die some day of sheer 
wonder ! 





Belize. 


We cut the following account of the British 
Honduras from the New-York Tribune. 


Tux settlement of Honduras extends along 
the eastern coast of Yucatan between 15° 
54’ and 18° 30’ north latitude, and between 
88° and 90° west longitude. It is separated 
from Yucatan by the Rio Hondo, and its 
southern boundary is formed by the Sars- 
toon river, which falls into the Gulf of 
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Honduras not 20 miles west of the mouth 
of the Rio Dolee. Honduras is in length 
about 175 miles from north to south, and 
110 miles from east to west, the whole 
settlement embracing an area of 62,750 
square miles, 

The coast is flat, and lined with numerous 
verdant cayos or coral keys, which are over- 
grown with cocoa-nut trees and bushes, and 
are much resorted to by the fishermen for 
turtles. The largest are Ambergris Key, 
towards the north, and Turneff opposite the 
town of Belize. These two keys consist of 
clusters of several small islands divided by 
narrow creeks and lagoons., A smaller key, 
called St. George’s, is resorted to by the 
merchants of Belize, who have dwelling- 
houses on it. The shores of the continental 
part of the settlement are rocky, but low, 
except towards the south, where they are 
rather higher and intersected by deep ra- 
vines. The river Belize flows down from 
an unexplored region. The low country 
near the sea is in many parts swampy and 
partially covered with stagnant waters 
nearly the whole year through ; during the 
rains it is completely covered. The high 
grounds further inlaad have a sandy soil, 
and are chiefly overgrown with different 
kinds of pine, which supplies excellent 
timber. The valleys which intersect the 
highlands have a very fertile soil, and are 
covered with various species of tropical 
trees, 

South of the river Belize the low country 
is thickly wooded, but it does not extend 
more than from three to six miles inland, 
behind which mountains rise to a consider- 
able elevation. The country comprising the 
mountain slopes and valleys, and the inte- 
rior country, is covered with forests, and 
the soil is said to be very fertile. The 
rivers are navigable for twenty or thirty 
miles from their mouths, but higher up they 
are interrupted by rapids and falls. Mahog- 
any, dye-woods, and timber are floated down 
these streams, The Hondo, the New River, 
the Belize, and the Seboon are the most 
remarkable; on the banks of the latter are 
extensive forests of mahogany. The Belize 
probably winds for more than 150 miles in 
its length. The Hondo is the most navi- 
gable of these streams. 

The geology of this country presents 
many of those features which are a pri- 
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mary inducement to settlement. With a 
substratum of reddish sandstone, its soil 
consists chiefly of a deep loam intermixed 
with sand and enriched with the decays of 
successive ages. In accordance with the 
elevation of districts, it is capable of pro- 
ducing all European as well as every spe- 
cies of tropical vegetation. The natural 
prairies or pastures spread over a large 
portion of the country. On the margins of 
the numerous creeks and rivers an inex- 
haustibly rich alluvial soil is found. 

The mineral productions are equally valu- 
able. Veins of fine marble and mountains 
of alabaster are known to exist. Valuable 
crystals have been found in the interior, and 
fine specimens of feldspar lie along the 
banks in many places, and are often used in 
ornamental stucco-work. Gold has at vari- 
ous periods been found in the Roaring Creek, 
a branch of the Belize, but it is uncertain 
from whence it has been derived. Quanti- 
ties of lava and volcanic substances have 
been found in different situations. Laboring 
Creek, about 100 miles inland, on the Belize, 
is remarkable for the petrifying properties 
which it possesses. Its waters have a 
powerful cathartic effect on strangers, and a 
healing property when applied externally 
to ulcers. 

The climate about Belize is a compound 
of heat and moisture. The mean annual 
temperature is 804° Fahr. In July, the 
dryest and hottest month, the average max- 
imum is 83°, and the average minimum 80°, 
but it is seldom oppressive, the atmosphere 
being refreshed by sea-breezes. From April 
to July is the dry season. During. the re- 
mainder of the year rains are frequent, 
especially in July, August, and September. 
In the beginning of October the north winds 
set in, and generally continue with little 
variation to February or March, when the 
weather becomes exceedingly variable. Du- 
ring the wet season, the temperature some- 
times sinks to 60°. The diurnal variation of 
temperature is very great being frequently 
as much as 15° between sunrise and 
noon, and at night it is 20 or 25° less 
than during the day. Nevertheless, the 
extreme annual range is only about 40°. 
With regard to the salubrity of the climate, 
however, there is every reason to believe 
that it is more favorable to the European 
constitution than any other climate under 
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the tropics, and many instances of longevity, 
as well among Europeans as natives, are 
recorded. 

The natural growths of the country are 
as various as valuable. In the forests are 
the cabbage-tree, cedars, pines, iron-wood, 
silk-cotton trees, logwood, fustic, and brazil- 
etto, and the most important of all, the 
mahogany-tree. Sarsaparilla is collected 
in the southern districts. The mahogany- 
tree and logwood are the great staples of 
Honduras. There are also several other 
woods of great value, as rosewood, palma- 
letta, dark and beautifully figured, Santa 
Maria, which possesses the properties of the 
Indian teak, caoutchouc or Indian rubber, 
sapodill, and innumerable others. The most 
common fruits are oranges, lemons, limes, 
shaddocks, mangoes, quavas, cashoo nuts, 
tamarinds, avocado pears, pomegranates, 
wild plums, and grapes. The agricultural 
products consist of Indian corn, rice, yams, 
and plantains. Arrow-root is cultivated in 
small quantities, The soil is extremely 
well adapted for the culture of coffee, cot- 
ton, sugar, and indigo, but no great quan- 
tities of these have hitherto been raised. 
Cocoa grows spontaneously and in great 
quantities in the thickets; cochineal is 
brought in from the interior and exported 
to a considerable amount. A few garden 
vegetables are cultivated. 

The indigenous animal kingdom comprises 
many valuable fur-bearing species, as ounces, 
panthers, tapirs, deer, antelopes, peccarils 
and warrees, (animals of the hog kind,) 
cavies, agoutis, armadillos, opossums, and 
racoons. Monkeys are numerous, and some 
of them are eaten. Manatis and alligators 
are met with in.the lagoons along the coast. 
Among the numerous birds are turkeys, 
spoonbills, toucans, Muscovy ducks, macaws 
and many kinds of parrots, pelicans, and 
humming-birds, Fishes are plentiful and in 
great variety,some of which are very large, 
and turtles furnish a very common and nu- 
tritious edible to all classes. Lobsters and 
shell-fish are abundant and excellent. Do- 
mestic animals, as cattle, sheep, and goats, 
are not kept in sufficient numbers for con- 
sumption. The cattle ‘are principally used 
in drawing timber and logwood from the 
forests, But few horses are bred in the 
settlement. 

There seem to be no aboriginal tribes 
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within the limits of British Honduras except 
some Caribs who have fled into it asa place 
of refuge. The present population consists 
principally of negroes, originally brought 
into the country as slaves, and colored per- 
sons sprung from the intercourse of Euro- 
peans with Africans and Indians, They are 
engaged in cutting mahogany and dye-woods, 
and in fishing; a few of them cultivate 
small patches of ground. The scanty white 
population is occupied in commerce, The 
number of inhabitants is stated, in the Super- 
intendent’s returns for 1845, to be :— 

Whites 


240 males 159 females 


2,655 « 


2,814 


399 in all. 
9,410 


9,809 « 


Colored 6,755 “ 
Total, 6,995 


In 1823 the population numbered 5,179, 
and consequently has nearly doubled itself 
in 27 years. The Indians are probably in- 
cluded in the enumeration of the colored 
races. The number of slaves manumitted 
in 1834 was 1,901, and the compensation paid 
£101,398. 

Honduras is governed by a Superin- 
tendent nominated by the Sovereign “to 
watch over the interests of the settlers, to 
secure them from any improper intrusion of 
foreigners, and to regulate all affairs which 
more particularly affect the dignity of the 
Crown.” There is also a mixed legislative 
and executive power, termed the Magistrates 
of Honduras, consisting of seven members, 
elected annually. All their enactments, to 
become law, must first receive the assent of 
the Chief Executive. They are the Coun- 
cillors of Her Majesty’s Superintendent, the 
guardians of the public peace, Judges of all 
the lower Courts ; they form the Court of 
Ordinary ; they are the guardians of orphans, 
and can delegate their power in the manage- 
ment of the property of such persons to 
another, dc. They settle all salvage causes, 
manage the finances, and control the Treas- 
urer. No money can be paid without the 
sanction of four of them, who sign all orders 
for issue. Their services are gratuitous. 
Trial by jury is established, and from the 
decisions of the Court, appeal lies directly 
to the Sovereign in Council. 

The military protection of the Colony 
consists of one company of artillery and a 
regiment of the line. There is also a 
local maritime force. The Superintendent 
is Commander-in-Chief of this Militia. All 
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duties and taxes are levied under the autho- 
rity of acts passed by the Magistrates and 
sanctioned by the Superintendent. The 
ordinary expenses of the Government amount 
to about £20,000 per annum. In Church 
affairs, Honduras is an appendage to the 
Diocese of Jamaica, and the public religion 
that of the Church of England. There is 
but one church, however, and one or two 
chapels in the settlement, but there are also 
several Wesleyan and Baptist places of wor- 
ship. The public support a Common School 
at Belize, and there are several good Private 
Schools, beside a number of Sabbath Schools, 
the latter of which are conducted chiefly by 
the Dissenters. 

The Commerce of Honduras is as yet but 
in its infancy. Prior to 1845 it amounted, 
in the aggregate, to about half a million 
pounds sterling per annum ; but since that 
year, in consequence of the duty on Mahog- 
any in England having been reduced to a 
nominal amount, the trade has greatly in- 
creased. Mahogany, Cedar, Logwood, Indi- 
go, and Cochineal are the great staples, 
which are exchanged for British manufac- 
tures and foreign commodities. The trade 
between the United States and this settle- 
ment, is considerable, but varies much in a 
number of years. 

Beizg, (called by the Spaniards Valize, 
a name corrupted from the original Wallace, 
a noted Scotch buccaneer,) the only town 
and capital of the settlement, is built on 
both sides of the mouth of the river of the 
same name, and the stream is crossed by a 
wooden bridge. It consists of a long street, 
running parallel with the shore, from which 
three or four smaller streets branch off. The 
houses are constructed of wood, and are 
raised 8 or 10 feet from the ground on pil- 
lars of mahogany. They are well built, 
spacious, and convenient. In front of the 
town there is excellent anchorage for vessels 
of moderate size, and the surface of the 
sea is rarely agitated by winds, as it is pro- 
tected by the numerous keys from the 
heavy swells of the open seas, A fort on 
a small island at the mouth of the river 
protects the town. The principal buildings 
are the Government House, Barracks, and 
Church. Mr. Stephens describes the in- 
habitants as a fine-looking race, tall, straight, 
and athletic, At Puenta Gorda, about 150 
miles south of Belize, there is a settlement 
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of Caribs, refugees from Central America, 
numbering about 500. : ; 
The Honduras coast was discovered by 
Columbus in 1502. At first it was occasion- 
ally resorted to by wood-cutters, whose 
chief place of residence was then St. 
George’s Key. The first regular establish- 
ment of the British was made at Cape 
Catoche by some adventurers from Jamaica, 
whose numbers so increased that in a short 
time they occupied as far south as the river 
Belize. The territorial jealousy of the 
Spaniards was soon roused, and the Gover- 
nor of Campeachy fitted out several expedi- 
tions against the settlers, in which he not 
only failed, but on two occasions, in 1659 
and 1678, the. enemy actually took posses- 
sion of his capital without a single cannon, 
and aided only by the seamen in the trade. 
By a treaty concluded with Spain in 1670, 
by Sir W. Godolphin, the 9th article, gen- 
erally, though not specifically, embraced the 
territorial rights of British occupancy at 
Honduras—and, in consequence, the English 
population vastly increased, the number of 
whites being then 1700. The discussion of 
the territorial rights of Britain having been 
again opened, the ministry of the day order- 
ed the Governor of Jamaica to inquire into 
the affair, who reported against the Spanish 
assumption and in favor of the British oceu- 
pancy. The Spaniards, however, determin- 
ed to drive the settlers from the Campeachy 
shore, and by 1680 they succeeded in con- 
fining the English to the limits now occupied. 
From this period the establishments west 
of Cape Catoche were entirely abandoned 
by the English settlers. In 1718 the Span- 
iards sent a large force to dispossess them 
from the Belize river, but the bold front of 
the wood-cutters so intimidated them that 
they were satisfied with erecting some forti- 
fications on the northwest branch, of which 
they held possession for a few years, and 
finally abandoned them. A peace of 36 
years ensued, until the attack on Truxillo 
by the English in 1742, which led to the 
long-projected expedition of 1754, to exter~ 
minate the latter from Honduras. By the 
treaty of peace of 1763, the Spaniards were 
compelled to givesa formal permission of 
oceupancy to the British colonists, though 
they subsequently attempted to annul it. 
Another attack was made on the settle- 
ments in 1779, and many of the inhabitants 
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were carried to Merida and thence shipped 
to Havana, where they were held prisoners 
until 1782; but in 1784 a Commission from 
the Crown of Spain was authorized “to 
make a formal delivery to the British nation 
of the lands allotted for the cutting of log- 
wood,” dc. The last Spanish attack on the 
settlement was during the war of 1798, and 
consisted of an expedition of 3,000 men un- 
der O’Neil, who was repulsed by the “Bay 
Men,” as the Honduras settlers are called, 
for which they received the thanks of his 
Majesty. This repulse is considered as an 
act of conquest by the British, and on this 
they mainly depend as a title of occupancy. 
Spain, however, never relinquished her rights 
to the territory, nor has Yucatan since the 
Spanish authority was overthrown. 

The Government of Guatemala in 1884 
granted a charter to an English Company 
called the “ Eastern Coast of Central Amer- 
ica Commercial and Agricultural Company,” 
for the whole of the Department of Vera 
Paz, lying directly west of the Belize: and 
subsequently a further grant of the District 
of Santo Toma on the Bay of Honduras. 
This Company is said to have established 
settlements and made many improvements 
upon these lands: but it does not appear 
that any transfer of political authority ac- 
companied these grants. 








Heath uf Simarh, 


THE EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


* Tue Earl lay on his purple bed, 
Faint and weary was his head, 
Where the snows of age were shed— 

Heavy on his pillow. 
Never more when seas are dark, 
Will Earl Siward guide his bark 
Through the dashing billow ; 
Never from that bed of pain 
Will the warrior rise again. 


Yes, he will arise—-e’en now 
Red he flushes to the brow; 
Like the light before his prow 
Is the dark eye’s gleaming. 
No, it never shall be said 
Siward died within his bed, 
With its curtains streaming, 
Whose sole curtain wont to be 
Banners red with victory. 


“ Lift me up!” the sea-king said ; 
At the word his sons obey’d, 





And the old man was convey’d 
Where the sea was sounding, 
At his ancient castle-gate, 
Death's dark coming to await, 
With his knights surrounding; 
Morn was reddening in the sky 
As the Earl came forth to die. 


{n a carved oaken chair, 
Carved with carving quaint and rare, 
Faces strange, und garlands fair, 
Is the chieftain seated ; 
As when at some festival, 
In his high ancestral hall, 
Bards his deeds repeated, 
And there was no loftier song 
Than what bore his name along. 


Round him swept his mantle red, 
Like a chief apparelled, 
With his helmet on his head— 
With its white plumes flying: 
At his side the sheathed brand, 
And the spear in his right hand, 
Mid the dead and dying, 
Where the battle raged the worst, 
Ever was that right hand first. 


He, the tamer of the wild— 
Who “invincible” was styled— 
Now is feeble as a child 

By its mother sleeping ; 

But the mind is unsubdued, 
Fearless is the warrior’s mood, 
While his eyes are keeping 
This last vigil, strange and lone, 

That his spirit may be known. 


As a ship cuts through the froth, 
Shining comes the morning forth 
From his own ancestral North ; 
While each rosy vapor 
Kindles beautiful and bright, 
With an evanescent light. 
But the human taper 
Hath an even briefer ray. 
Strange, oh life, is thy decay! 


Haughtily his castle stands, 

On a rock, amid the sands, 

Where the waves, in gather’d bands, 
Day by day, are dashing. 

Never is the sounding shore 

Still with their eternal roar, 
And their strife is flashing 

To the noontide’s azure light, 

And the stars that watch at night. 


Siward’s look is on the foam, 
Where his childhood wont to roam ; 
For the sea has been his home 
From his earliest hours, 
Gathering the echoing shells, 
Where the future tempest dwells, 
As some gather flowers, 
Trembling, when a rosy boy, 
With a flerce and eager joy. 
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Many things long since forgot, 

In a hard and hurried lot, 

Now arise—they trouble not 
Him, the stately-hearted ; 

But he saw a blue-eyed maid, 

Long since ’mid the long grass laid, 
And true friends departed. 

Tears that stand in that dark eye, 

Only may the sea-breeze dry. 


Longer do the shadows fall 

Of his castle’s azured wall, 

Yet the old man sits—while all 
Stand behind him weeping ; 

But behind they stand, fur he 

Would not brook man’s tears to see. 
One fair child is sleeping ; 

To his grandsire’s feet he crept, 

Weeping, silent, till he slept. 


Heavily beneath his mail 

Seems Earl Siward’s breath to fail, 

And his pale cheek is more pale, 
And his hand less steady : 

Crimson are the sky and surge, 

Stars are on the horizon’s verge, 
Night and death are ready: 

Down in ocean goes the sun, 

And Earl Siward’s life is done. 








From Dickens’ “ Household Words.” 


Wow ta be Sdolijed. 


Tue hyperbole of being “idolized” was 
never, perhaps, made a literal truth in so 
striking a manner as is shown in the follow- 
ing story; for which we are indebted toa 
French author. 

In 1818, the good ship “ Dido” left the 
Mauritius, on a voyage to Sumatra. She 
had a cargo of French manufactures on 
board, which her captain was to barter for 
coffee and spice, with the nabobs of the Sun- 
da isles. After a few days’ sail, the vessel 
was becalmed; and both passengers and 
crew were put on short allowance of provi; 
sions and water. 

Preserved meats, fruits, chocolate, fine 
flour, and live-stock, were all exhausted, 
with the exception of one solitary patri- 
archal cock, who, perched on the main-yard, 
was mourning his devastated harem, like 
Mourad Bey after the battle of the Pyra- 
mids, 

The ship’s cook, Neptune, a Madagascar 
negro, received orders, one morning, to pre- 
pare this bird for dinner; and once more, 
the hungry denizens of the state-cabin 
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snuffed up the delicious odor of roast fowl. 
The captain took a nap, in order to cheat 
his appetite until dinner-time ; and the chief 
mate hovered like a guardian-angel, round 
the caboose, watching lest any audacious 
spoiler should lay violent hands on the pre- 
cious dainty. 

Suddenly, a cry of terror and despair is- 
sued from the cook’s cabin, and Neptune 
himself rushed out, the picture of affright, 
with both his hands twisted, convulsively, in 
the sooty wool that covered his head. What 
was the matter? Alas! in an ill-starred 
hour, the cook had slumbered on his post, 
and the fowl was burned to a cinder. 

A fit of rage, exasperated by hunger and 
a tropical sun, is a fearful thing. The mate, 
uttering a dreadful imprecation, seized a 
large knife, and rushed at Neptune. At 
that moment, one of the passengers, named 
Louis Bergaz, interposed to ward off the 
blow. The negro was saved, but his pre- 
server received the point of the steel in his 
wrist, and his blood flowed freely. With 
much difficulty the other passengers suc- 
ceeded in preventing him, in his turn, from 
attacking the mate; but, at length, peace 
was restored, the aggressor having apolo- 
gized for his violence. As to poor Neptune, 
he fell on his knees, and kissed and em- 
braced the feet of his protector. 

In a day or two the breeze sprang up, 
and the “Dido” speedily reached Sumatra. 
Four years afterwards, it happened, one 
day, that Louis Bergaz was dining at the 
public table of an English boarding-house 
at Batavia. Among the guests were two 
learned men who had been sent out by the 
British Government, to inspect the countries 
lying near the equator. During dinner, the 
name of Bergaz happening to be pronounced 
distinctly by one of his acquaintances at the 
opposite side of the table, the oldest of the 
savans looked up from his plate, and asked, 
quickly, 

“ Who owns the name of Bergaz ?” 

“T do.” 

“Curious enough,” said the savant, “ you 
bear the same name as a god of Madagascar.” 

“ Have they a god called Bergaz?” asked 
Louis, smiling. 

“Yes, And if you like, after diuner, I 
will show ‘you an article on the subject, 
which I published in an English scientific 
journal.” 
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Louis thanked him; and afterwards read 
as follows :— 

“The population of Madagascar consists 
of a mixture of Africans, Arabs, and the ab- 
original inhabitants. These latter occupy 
the kingdom of the Anas, and are governed 
by a queen. The Malagasys differ widely 
from the Ethiopian race, both in their phy- 
sical and moral characteristics. They are 
hospitable and humane, but extremely war- 
like, because a successful foray furnishes 
them with slaves. It is a mistake to believe 
that the Malagasys worship the devil, and 
that they have at Teintingua, a tree conse- 
crated to the Evil One. They have but one 
temple, dedicated to the god Bergaz, (beer, 
source, or well, in the Chaldean, and gaz, 
light, in the Malagasy tongue.) To this di- 
vinity they are ardently devoted, and at 
stated periods offer him the sacrifice of a cock, 
as the ancient Greeks did to Aisculapius. So 
true it is that the languages and supersti- 
tions of all lands and ages are linked to- 
gether by mysterious bonds, which neither 
time nor distance can destroy.” 

Louis Bergaz thought the latter philo- 
sophical reflection very striking. 

“You can scarcely imagine,” said his com- 
panion, “ how important these remote anal- 
ogies, traced out by us with so much labor 
and fatigue, are to the advancement of sci- 
ence.” 

Bergaz bowed, and was silent. 

The cares of a busy commercial life soon 
caused him to forget both the philosopher 
and his own idol namesake. 

After the lapse of about two years, Ber- 
gaz set out to purchase ebony at Cape St. 
Maria, in Madagascar ; but a violent tem- 
pest forced the vessel to stop at Simpai, on 
the Avas coast. While the crew were busy 
refitting the ship, Bergaz started off to ex- 
plore the interior of the country. There are 
no carnivorous wild beasts in Madagascar ; 
but, there is abundance of game to tempt 
the sportsman; and Louis, with his gun on 
his shoulder, followed the chase of par- 
tridges, quails, and pheasants, for several 
miles, until he reached the border of a thick 
bamboo jungle. 

There he saw a number of the natives 
prostrated before the entrance of a large hut, 
They were singing, with one accord, a mo- 
notonous sort of hymn, whose burden was 
the word “ Bergaz!” so distinctly pro- 
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nounced, that Louis immediately recollected 
the account given him by the philosopher in 
Batavia. 

Impelled by very natural curiosity, he 
stepped forward, and peeped into the tem- 
ple. No attempt had been made to orna- 
ment its four walls built of bamboo, ce- 
mented with clay; but in the centre of the 
floor stood, on a pedestal, a statue of the god 
Bergaz, and Louis was greatly struck with 
his appearance. The idol, although far from 
being a finished work of art, was yet far 
superior in form and workmanship to the 
ordinary divinities of savage nations, The 
figure represented a man, dressed in Euro- 
pean costume, with a wide straw hat on his 
head, and a striped muslin cravat round his 
neck. He was standing in the attitude of 
one who is intercepting a blow, and his 
right hand was stained with blood. There 
was even an attempt, Louis Bergaz thought, 
to imitate his own features; and the god 
had thick black whiskers, meeting under his 
chin, precisely such as Louis had worn in 
1818. The dress, too, resembled his own; 
and the cravat, marked in the corner L. B, 
was one which he had given Neptune the 
cook. In a few minutes, a procession of 
natives entered the temple; they kindled 
a fire in a sort of chafing-dish ; and, placing 
on it a dead cock, burnt the sacrifice before 
their god, amid loud acclamation. Bergaz, 
unluckily, was not able to preserve his 
gravity during this pious ceremonial. He 
burst into a fit of laughter, and was instantly 
seized by the offended worshippers. With 
shouts of rage they were about to sacrifice 
him to their outraged deity, when a noise of 
cymbals announced the approach of the 
Chief of the tribe. The high priest met 
him at the door, and announced the sacri- 
legious conduct of the. stranger. The in- 
censed chieftain seized a Malayan crease, 
and ran to take vengeance on the offender. 
Bergaz turned and looked at him; each 
uttered a cry of surprise ; the next moment, 
the chief was embracing the feet of Louis. 

“Neptune, old fellow! what is all this?” 
asked Bergaz, pointing to the figure. “ Ber- 
gaz is my god!” cried the negro, striking 
his breast. Then, to the unbounded aston- 
ishment of all present, the European and the 
chief walked off lovingly together towards 
the palace of the latter. 

On their way thither, Neptune related his 
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history to his friend. The powerful Rada- 
ma, sovereign of Madagascar, had concluded 
a treaty of peace with his enemy Réné. 
The wife of the latter, being a woman of 
genius, was named Queen of the Anas, by 
an edict of Radama; and this lady was the 
sister of Neptune, ex-cook of the Dido. 

No sooner was she seated on the throne 
than she released her brother from his menial 
situation, and gave him absolute authority 
over the small province of Simpai. 

Neptune’s first act was to endeavor to 
manifest his gratitude, after the strange 
fashion of his people, to his protector Ber- 
gaz; and we may fancy how cordial was 
the reception, how warm and affectionate 
the welcome, bestowed on the living bene- 
factor, whose wooden semblance he and his 
people worshipped as a god. The grateful 
negro loaded him with presents, and sent 
his most skillful workmen to assist in repair- 
ing the ship. Probably, to this day, the 
god Bergaz may still be worshipped in 
Simpai; and the Asculapian cock may still 
excite the wonder and fill the note-books of 
travelling philosophers, 





Experiments with Chloraform. 


We extract the following from a new work by 
Dr. J. B. Fuaee, published by Linpsay & Buack- 
ISTON. 

One of the most beautiful experiments I 
have ever witnessed, illustrative of the con- 
trollable effects of ether by the motive for 
its use, was at the residence of a friend in 
Spruce-street about two years since. 

The ether was sent for, to be used by one 
of the ladies who was suffering from irrita- 
tion of the throat, and attended with cough. 
In the course of the evening it was desired 
by one of the company that a certain gen- 
tleman present should inhale it for the 
amusement of all assembled. To this pro- 
position the gentleman somewhat demurred, 
stating that he was noi afraid to take it, but 
as nothing was the matter with him, there 
could be no object beyond idle curiosity, 
which he felt no inclination to indulge at 
that moment. I explained that a good mo- 
tive could be found for his taking it, if he 
felt willing to assist in a little experiment. 

It had so frequently happened in my 
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practice that my patients had expressed to 
me their utter impossibility of doing any 
way different from what I directed them to 
do, as, for example, if they attempted to get 
out of the chair, my saying “sit still” to 
them was a law too potent for them to 
think of breaking; or if they ‘inclined to 
laugh, my suggestion of “perfect quiet and 
calmness” was as instantly obeyed,—it oc- 
curred to me to propose the following ex- 
periment. One of the ladies was to adminis- 
ter the ether to this gentleman, with the 
express understanding that he was to obey 
any directions she might give him while 
under its influence, if, by possibility, he 
could do so. 

The ether was inhaled sufficiently to 
secure a painless operation, had it been 
necessary to extract a tooth; and the lady 
immediately asked him, “ What o'clock is 
it? His hand was carried to his vest 
pocket to remove his watch ; he hesitated a 
moment, and then carried his hand to the 
same place. He soon changed his hands 
very rapidly in the vicinity of his watch, 
but did not take it out. While doing so, the 
lady requested him to sing. The gentleman “ 
was known to possess considerable musical 
powers, but the noise he made resembled 
more the howling of a wolf than any thing 
else I could liken it to. He then whistled 
about as much of a tune as he sang; but 
soon stopped, and getting up, made cas- 
tanets of his fingers, waltzed around his 
chair, and resumed his seat. The ether 
passed off. The gentleman put his hand to 
his head and exclaimed, “0! heavenly |” 

When entirely restored to himself, he gave 
this explanation. He knew every thing that 
had transpired. When the lady asked him 
the “time,” he was not prepared for the 
question, and felt somewhat confused, but 
recollected that he was to obey this lady. 
In feeling for his watch it occurred to him, 
as he could not see, it would be folly for him 
to take it out, and he moved his hands 
about to indicate that folly. When request- 
ed to sing, he was equally taken by sur- 
prise, if not more so than at first; for he 
was not quite clear in his mind that he had 
complied with the lady’s first requirement, 
or that she fully understood him. Still he 
felt a binding obligation to do his best. 
What to sing became now a serious question 
with him, and the noise he made was trying 
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his voice, He was aware that there was no 
regularity or gradation of sounds, but he 
could not help it. In his anxiety to obey, 
and finding he could not sing, he attempted 
to whistle. Here he was as much at a loss 
for a tune as at first, when a lucky expedient 
presented itself,—‘If I dance and keep 
time,” he thought, “she must be satisfied 
that I have done all in the way of music it 
is possible for me to do ;” and this gentleman 
attributes a large share of his happiness to 
being able to accomplish the dance. He 
likewise asserts that he knew of no one 
being present but the lady who administer- 
ed the ether. He saw nothing in the room, 
and did not know where he was until the 
ether passed off. 
ee 

One of the most frequent and uniform 
effects of the ether is a peculiar rattling 
noise in the ears, very much resembling that 
produced by a train of railroad cars when 
in rapid motion. So much. so, indeed, we 
can often suggest a pleasure excursion by 
this means of travelling, and thus secure a 
pleasurable dream. 

I have been led to observe that all who 
are subject to this noise when etherized, are 
also enabled to hear the beatings of the 
pulse whenever they lay their heads upon 
the pillow, lying upon the ear, and thus 
shutting off all external sounds from that 
ear. This condition pertains to about 50 
per cent, of those of whom I have inquired 
among my patients, during my investiga- 
tions upon this subject, and I have never 
known it to vary. All who do not hear 
these sounds, never hear their hearts beat 
under the above circumstances. 

This hearing of the pulsation is depend- 
ent upon the anatomical construction of the 
internal ear. In some, the internal carotid 
artery is located so near to the tympanum, 
or drum of the ear, as to be reached and 
pressed upon by that membrane, whenever 
the air is confined within the more external 
chamber ; in others, the artery is too remote 
to be affected by this means. This fact led 
me to suppose at first, that the noise heard 
when etherized, was the pulse alone; but 
the rapidity of the beats, being so much 
greater than any healthy pulse, seems to 
forbid this conclusion, and connect with it 
the idea of external noises possessing con- 
siderable influence in this phenomena. Let 
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the causes be what they may, such are the- 
facts. 

Mr. E——, a dentist of good fame, now 
established in Paris, brought his wife to me 
on the eve of their leaving their native 
country, for the purpose of having me ex- 
tract three teeth for her. The ether was 
inhaled to entire unconsciousness. I ob- 
served that I should send her to Europe in 
advance of the real voyage, and I wished her 
to tell us how she liked Paris. She began 
to hear this rattling noise ; I likened it to a 
locomotive. She slept till I removed the 
teeth, and when she awoke ske said she 
had travelled by railroad, not only to Paris, 
but over the whole world! she had seen 
nothing but cities, and heard nothing but 
the noise of the cars. 

An Irish woman, who had never heard of 
the ether previous to calling upon me for 
the purpose of having a large molar tooth 
extracted, took it on being told that she 
would suffer no pain, and would, probably, 
have an interview with her friends in the 
old country. Just as its influence com- 
menced, I remarked to her that I should 
like her to observe what occupation her 
friends were engaged in if she succeeded in 
finding them. I removed the tooth; she 
moved not a muscle of the face, but remain- 
ed as in a quiet sleep, for about one minute. 
Upon opening her eyes, she exclaimed: “I 
have seen all my friends; they were en- 
gaged in spinning; and don’t I hear their 
wheels now, sure?” She said it appeared 
to her as though she had been absent many 
months. She recollected that she went home 
in a steam-vessel, heard the noise of steam. 
and machinery, declared herself unhurt by 
the operation, and wished me to see if there 
was not “another tooth what wanted to be 
drew.” 

It appears in this case that the noise in 
the ears served a double purpose: 1st, as a 
means to get her to Ireland ; and 2d, to sug- 
gest to the mind the~occupation of her 
friends. This noise continued for a moment 
after her return to consciousness, and so 
strong was the impression, she really thought 
she heard the noise of their spinning wheels 
across the Atlantic. 


ee 


Gratitupe is a feeling we may hope for,. 
but not one we can exact. 





“JUDGE NOT.” 


From Dickens’ “ Household Words.” 


“Suhge Pat.” 


Many years since, two pupils of the Uni- 
versity at Warsaw were passing through 
the street in which stands the column of 
King Sigismund, round whose pedestal may 
generally be seen seated a number of women 
selling fruit, cakes, and a variety of eatables, 
to the passers-by. The young men paused 
to look at a figure whose oddity attracted 
their attention. This was a man apparently 
between fifty and sixty years of age: his 
coat, once black, was worn threadbare ; his 
broad hat overshadowed a thin wrinkled 
face ; his form was greatly emaciated, yet 
he walked with a firm and rapid step. He 
stopped at one of the stalls beneath the 
column, purchased a halfpennyworth of 
bread, ate part of it, put the remainder into 
his pocket, and pursued his way towards the 
palace of General Zaionczek, lieutenant of 
the kingdom, who, in the absence of the 
Czar, Alexander, exercised royal authority 
in Poland. 

“Do you know that man?” asked one 
student of the other. 


“T do not ; but judging by his lugubrious 
costume, and no less mournful countenance, 
T should guess him to be an undertaker.” 

“Wrong, my friend; he is Stanislas 
Staszic.” 

“Staszic !” exclaimed the student, looking 
after the man, who was then entering the 


palace. “How can a mean, wretched-look- 
ing man, who stops in the middle of the 
street to buy a morsel of bread, be rich and 
powerful ?” 

“Yet, so it is,” replied his companion. 
“Under this unpromising exterior is hidden 
one of our most influential ministers, and one 
of the most illustrious savans of Europe.” 

The man whose appearance contrasted so 
strongly with his social position, who was 
as powerful as he seemed insignificant, as 
rich as he appeared poor, owed all his fortune 
to himself—to his labors, and to his genius. 

Of low extraction—he left Poland, while 
young, in order to acquire learning. He 
passed some years in the Universities of 
Leipsic and Gottingen, continued his studies 
in the College of France, under Brisson and 
D’Aubanton; gained the friendship of Buf- 
fon; visited the Alps and the Apennines; 
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and, finally, returned to his native land, 
stored with rich and varied learning. 

He was speedily invited by a nobleman 
to take charge of the education of his son. 
Afterwards, the Government wished to profit 
by his talents; and Staszic, from grade to 
grade, was raised to the highest posts and 
the greatest dignities. His economical habits 
made him rich, Five hundred serfs culti- 
vated his lands, and he possessed large sums 
of money, placed at interest. When did any 
man ever rise very far above the rank in 
which he was born, without presenting a 
mark for envy and detraction to aim their 
arrows against? Mediocrity always aven- 
ges itself by calumny ; and so Staszic found 
it, for the good folks of Warsaw were quite 
ready to attribute all his actions to sinister 
motives. 

A group of idlers had paused close to 
where the students were standing. All 
looked at the minister, and every one had 
something to say against him. 

“Who would ever think,” cried a noble, 
whose gray mustaches and old-fashioned 
costume recalled the era of King Sigismund, 
“that he could be a minister of state? For- 
merly, when a Palatin traversed the capital, 
a troop of horsemen both preceded and 
followed him. Soldiers dispersed the crowds 
that pressed to look at him. But what re- 
spect can be felt for an old miser, who has 
not the heart to afford himself a coach, and 
who eats a piece of bread in the streets, 
just as a beggar would do ?” 

“ His heart,” said a priest, “is as hard as. 
the iron chest in which he keeps his gold; a 
poor man might die of hunger at his door, 
before he would give him alms.” 

“He has worn the same coat for the last 
ten years,” remarked another. 

“He sits on the ground for fear of wear- 
ing out his chairs,” chimed in a saucy-look- 
ing lad, and every one joined in a mocking 
laugh. 

A young pupil of one of the public 
schools had listened in indignant silence to 
these speeches, which cut him to the heart ; 
and at length, unable to restrain himself, he 
turned towards the priest and said :— 

“ A man distinguished for his generosity 
ought to be spoken of with more respect.. 
What does it signify to us how he dresses, 
or what he eats, if he makes a noble use of 
his fortune ?” 
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“ And pray what use does he make of 
it?” 

“The Academy of Sciences wanted a 
place for a library, and had not funds to 
hire one. Who bestowed on them a mag- 
nificent palace? Was it not Staszic?” 

“Oh! yes, because he is as greedy of 
praise as of gold.” 

“Poland esteems, as her chief glory, the 
man who discovered the laws of the sidereal 
movement. Who was it that raised to him 
a monument worthy of his renown—calling 
the chisel of Canova to honor the memory 
of Copernicus ¢” 

“Tt was Staszic,” replied the priest, “and 
so all Europe honors for it the generous 
senator. But,my young friend, it is not the 
light of the noon-day sun that ought to 
illumine Christian charity. If you want re- 
ally to know a man, watch the daily course 
of his private life. This ostentatious miser, 
in the books which he publishes, groans 
over the lot of the peasantry, and in hia 
vast domains he employs five hundred mis- 
erable serfs. Go some morning to his house 
—there you will find a poor woman beseech- 
ing with tears a cold, proud man, who re- 
pulses her. That man is Staszic—that 
woman his sister. Ought not the haughty 
giver of palaces, the builder of pompous 
statues, rather to employ himself in protect- 
ing his oppressed serfs, and relieving his 
destitute relative ?” 

The young man began to reply, but no 
one would listen to him. Sad and deiected 
at hearing one who had been to him a true 
and generous friend, so spoken of, he went 
to his humble lodging. 

Next morning he repaired at an early 
hour to the dwelling of his benefactor 
There he met a woman weeping, and lament- 
the inhumanity of her brother. 

This confirmation of what the priest had 
said, inspired the young man with a fixed de- 
termination. It was Staszic who had placed 
him at college, and supplied him with the 
means of continuing there. Now, he would 
reject his gifts—he would not accept bene- 
fits from a man who could look unmoved at 
his own sister's tears, 

The learned minister, seeing his favorite 
pupil enter, did not desist from his occupa- 
tion, but, continuing to write, said to him, 

“ Well, Adolphe, what can I do for you 
to-day? If you want books, take them 


“JUDGE NOT.” 








out of my library ; or instruments—order 
them, and send me-the bill, Speak to me 
freely, and tell me if you want any thing.” 

“On the contrary, sir, I come to thank 
you for your past kindness, and to say that 
I must in future decline receiving your 
gifts.” 

“ You are, then, become rich ?” 

“T am as poor as ever.” 

“ And your college ?” 

“T must leave it.” 

“ Impossible !” cried Staszic, standing up, 
and fixing his penetrating eyes on his vis- 
itor. “You are the most promising of all 
our pupils—it must not be !” 

In vain the young student tried to con- 
ceal the motive of his conduct; Staszic in- 
sisted on knowing it. 

“You wish,” said Adolphe, “to heap 
favors on me, at the expense of your suffer- 
ing family.” 

The powerful minister could not conceal 
his emotion. His eyes filled with tears, and 
he pressed the young man’s hand warmly, 
as he said: 

“Dear boy, always take heed to this 
counsel— JUDGE NOTHING BEFORE THE TIME.’ 
Ere the end of life arrives, the purest virtue 
may be soiled by: vice, and the bitterest 
calumny proved to be unfounded. My con- 
duct is, in truth, an enigma, which I cannot 
now solve—it is the secret of my life.” 

Seeing the young man still hesitate, he 
added : 

“Keep an account of the money I give 
you, consider it as a loan; and when some 
day, through labor and study, you find your- 
self rich, pay the debt by educating a poor, 
deserving student. As to me, wait for my 
death, before you judge my life.” 

During fifty years Stanislas Staszic al- 
lowed malice to blacken his actions, He 
knew the time would come when all Poland 
would do him justice. 

On the 20th of January, 1826, thirty thou- 
sand mourning Poles flocked around his bier, 
and sought to touch the pall, as though it 
were some holy, precious relic. 

The Russian army could not comprehena 
the reason of the homage thus paid by the 
people of Warsaw to this illustrious man. 
His last testament fully explained the rea- 
son of his apparent avarice. His vast estates 
were divided into five hundred portions, each 
to. become the property of a free peasant— 














ASPIRE. 


his former serf. A school, on an admirable 
plan and very extended scale, was to be es- 
tablished for the instruction of the peasants’ 
children in different trades. A reserved fund 
was provided for the succor of the sick and 
aged. A small yearly tax, to be paid by 
the liberated serfs, was destined for purchas- 
ing, by degrees, the freedom of their neigh- 
bors, condemned, as they had been, to hard 
and thankless toil. 

After having thus provided for his peas- 
ants, Staszic bequeathed six hundred thou- 
sand florins for founding a model hospital ; 
and he left a considerable sum towards edu- 
cating poor and studious youths. As for his 
sister, she inherited only the same allowance 
which he had given her, yearly, during his 
life; for she was a person of careless, extray- 
agant habits, who dissipated foolishly all the 
money she received. 

A strange fate was that of Stanislas 
Staszic. A martyr to calumny during his 
life, after death his memory was blessed and 
revered by the multitudes whom he had 
made happy. 





Che Winds of March. 


BY HALLECK. 








Written for a Lady Friend. 


Tue winds of March are humming 
Their parting song, their parting song. 
And summer skies are coming, 
And days grow long, and days grow long. 
I watch, but not in gladness, 
Our garden tree, our garden tree ; 
It buds, in sober sadness, 
Too soon for me, too soon for me. 
My second winter’s over, 
Alas! and I, alas! and I 
Have no accepted lover: 
Don’t ask me why, don’t ask me why. 


*Tis not asleep or idle 
That Love has been, that Love has been; 
For many a happy bridal 
The year has seen, the year has seen ; 
I've done a bridemaid’s duty 
At three or four, at three or four ; 
My best bouquet had beauty— 
Its donor more, its donor more. 
My second winter's over, 
Alas! and I, alas ! and I 
Tlave no accepted lover : 
Don’t ask me why, don’t ask me why. 





His flowers my bosom shaded, 
One sunny day, one sunny day ; 
The next, they fled and faded, 
Beau and bouquet, beau and bouquet, 
In vain, at balls and parties, 
Pve thrown my net, I’ve thrown my net; 
This waltzing, watching heart is 
Unch yet, h yet. 
My second winter’s over, 
Alas! and I, alas! and I 
Have no accepted lover: 
Don’t ask me why, don’t ask me why. 





They tell me there’s no hurry 
For Hymen’s ring, for Hymen’s ring, 
And I’m too young to marry: 
*Tis no such thing—’tis no such thing. 
The next spring-tides will dash on 
My eighteenth year, my eighteenth year: 
It puts me in a passion— 
Oh dear, oh dear! Oh dear, oh dear! 
My second winter’s over, 
Alas! and I, alas! and I 
Have no accepted lover: 
Don’t ask me why, don’t ask me why. 





Aspire! whatever fate befall, 
Be it praise or blame— 
Aspire! even when deprived of all— 
It is thy nature’s aim. 
The seed beneath the frozen earth, 
When winter checks the fresh green birth, 
Still yearningly aspires, 
With ripening desires, ~ 
And, in its season, it will shoot 
Up into the perfect fruit ; 
But had it not lain low, 
It ne’er had learn’d to grow. 


Aspire! for in thyself alone 
That power belongs of right; 

Within thyself that seed is sown, 
Which strives to reach the light ; 

All pride of rank, all pomp of place, 

All pinnacles that point in space, 
But show thee, to the spheres, 
No greater than thy peers ; 

But if thy spirit doth aspire, 

Thou risest ever higher—higher— 
Towards that consummate end, 
When Heavenward we tend. 





We take the following jeu despri¢ from 
a latenumber of Pumch. Whoever has seen 
the self-satisfied, stormy air of a vagrant 
Englishman in the French capital, will rec- 
ognize the point of the drawing :— 
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4 
SCENE.—A CAFE IN PARIS. 
* London Gent. “Garcone! 
Gargon. “ Bren, M’stev’—VovuLD you LIKE T0 SEE ZEE Times?” 


London Gent. “Hane tHe FEvier! 
I was AN EnGLIsHMaN |” 


Tas DE CorFEE!” 


Now, I wonDER HOW THE DOOSE HE FOUND OU? 








Chronicle of the Peek. 


Tue Steamer Franklin, which left Havre 
upon the 8th of March, brings intelligence 
of the reinstation of the old ministry, with 
Lord Joun Russet still at its head. The 
new action will not, it is probable, differ 
materially from the course laid down in the 
ministerial proposals upon the opening of 
Parliament. 

The other news is of no great importance. 
The crystal palace is now under the hands 
of the painters and decorators. Goods are 
coming in freely for exhibition from the 





continent. The details are given in several 
of the London papers of the objects which 
will fill one end of the immense transept ; 
and if the description be not exaggerated, 
it will present an accumulation of the 
wonders of art, at a single coup d'@il, which 
would almost repay of itself, for a trans- 
atlantic passage. 

The St. Lawrence frigate, Commander 
Sanps, was daily expected at Cowes, at the 
date of the Franklin’s sailing. The authori- 
ties of Southampton were prepared to re- 


manufacturing towns, as well as from the | ceive their American guests with distin- 
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guished honors ; and a banquet was spoken 
of, to be given jointly to Mr. Crosxy, the 
American Consul, and to the officers of the 
St. Lawrence. 


—— There had been rumors in the En- 


glish papers for many days, of serious distur. 
bances having arisen in Sweden and Norway. 
The Zimes newspaper, in denying the truth 
of many exaggerated statements which had 
appeared, gives the following particular ac- 
count of the actual occurrences :— 


“In Stockholm there have been several noc- 
turnal meetings of the working classes, (prin- 
cipally boys and young men,) but these as- 
semblages had no political meaning, and it 
appears that the people were merely attract- 
ed together by the fine weather, for the sake 
ofamusement. They walked in a line through 
part of the town, playing what is called in 
Sweden the ‘goose march, a game which 
school-boys in England call ‘follow my 
leader” These meetings, however, having 
taken place for several successive nights, 
and each time being attended by a greater 
aumber of people, the police at length in- 
terfered to disperse them, and were rather 
roughly handled. Several of the leaders 
were arrested, and the crowd at length dis- 
persed, after which, those who had been 
taken into custody were released, upon 
giving their names and addresses, It is un- 
true that any of the students from Upsala 
were present on these occasions. The gov- 
ernor of Stockholm issued a proclamation 
on the 17th of February, 1851, stating that 
such meetings were illegal, and since then, 
there have been no more of them. The af- 
fair in Norway was of rather more serious a 
nature. It took place in Sordalen, near the 
small town of Levanger. It would appear 
that a numerous crowd assembled one night 
in a forest belonging to a private individual, 
and cut down several of the trees, which 
they were attempting to remove when the 
proprietor came up, and, assisted by several 
of his servants, endeavored to prevent them, 
in which, however, he was unsuccessful, be- 
ing repulsed by the mob. A person, named 
Mikhelsen, who for some time previous had 
made himself conspicuous by his } ow ex- 
pression of socialist opinions, and had been 
travelling about the country holding forth 
seditious doctrines, was arrested by the 
authorities, when about 200 people assem- 
bled together, and endeavored to release 
him from custody. Failing in their attempt 
they pursued the judge of the district and 
the bailiff, and even threw stones at them. 
There being reason to fear a renewal of 
similar acts of disorder when the prisoner 
should be brought up for trial, the military 
force was called out, and orders were issued 
for the immediate repressal of these troubles, 





and the apprehension of the guilty. On the 
following ie there occurred further acts of 
disorder, but they were immediately sub- 
dued by the authorities, and perfect order 
has since been maintained. The agitator 
Mikhelsen remains in custody.” 


— Mr. A. F. Downta, the well-known 


horticulturist and writer upon Landscape 
Gardening, is now in England; and con- 
tributes, from time to time, very sensible 
letters to the Horticultural Journal—not 
always confined to the speciality of his pro- 
fession, We have been particularly struck 
with his very healthy remarks about En- 
glish women, and extract a few paragraphs, 
for the benefit of the pale-faced ladies of 
our American cities. He is writing from an 
English. country-house :— 


“Tt would be difficult, perhaps, to have a 
better opportunity to judge of the life of the 
educated middle-class of this country, than 
in such homes as this. And what impres- 
sions do such examples make upon my 
mind, you will ask? I will tell you, not 
without remembering how many fair, young 
readers you have at home. The young 
English woman is less conspicuously accom- 
plished than our young women of the same 

sition in America. There is, perhaps, a 

ittle less of that je ne sais quoi—that 
nameless grace which captivates at first 
sight—than with us, but a better and more 
solid education, more disciplined minds, 
and above all, more common sense. In the 
whole art of conversation, including all the 
topics of the day, with so much of politics 
as makes a woman really a companion for 
an intelligent man in his serious thouglits, 
in history, language, and practical knowl- 
edge of the duties of social and domestic 
life, the English women have, I imagine, few 
superiors, But what, perhaps, would strike 
one of our young women most, in English 
society, would be the thorough cultivation 
and refinement that exist here, along with 
the absence of all false delicacy. The fond- 
ness of English women, (even in the highest 
rank,) for out-of-door life, horses, dogs, fine 
cattle, animals of all kinds —for their 
grounds, and in short every thing that be- 
longs to their homes—their real, unaffected 
knowledge of and pleasure in these things, 
and the unreserved way in which they talk 
about them, would startle some of my young 
friends at home, who are educated in the 
fashionable boarding-school of Mapamz ——, 
to consider all such things “ vulgar,” and 
‘unlady-like” I accompanied the younger 
members of the family here this morning, in 
an exploration of the mysteries of the place. 
No sooner did we make our appearance out 
of doors, than we were saluted by dogs of 
all degrees, and each had the honor of an 
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interview and personal reception, which 
seemed to be productive of pleasure on both 
sides. Then some of the horses were brought 
out of the stable, and a parley took place 
between them and their fair mistresses; 
some favorite cows were to be petted and 
looked after, and their good points were 
descanted on with knowledge and discrimi- 
nation; and there was the basse cour, with 
its various population, all discussed and 
shown with such lively unaffected interest, 
that I soon saw my fair companions were 
‘born to love pigs and chickens’ I have 
said nothing about the garden, because you 
know that it is — the lady’s province 
here. An English woman with no taste for 
gardening, would be as great a marvel as an 
angel without wings. And now, were these 
fresh-looking girls, who have so thoroughly 
entered into these rustic enjoyments, mere 
country lasses and dairy-maids? By no 
means. They will converse with you in 
three or four languages ; are thoroughly well 
grounded in modern literature ; sketch from 
nature with the ease of professional artists, 
and will sit down to the pianoforte and 
give you an old ballad, or the finest German 
or Italian music, as your taste may dictate. 
And yet many of my young countrywomen 
of their age, whose education—wholly in- 
tended for the drawing-room—is far below 
what I have described, would have half-faint- 
ed with terror, and half blushed with false 
delicacy, twenty times in the course of the 
morning, with the discussions of the farm- 
= meadow, and stables, which properly 

long to a wholesome country life, and are 
not in the slightest degree at a variance 
with real delicacy and refinement. I very 
well know that there are many sensibly 
educated young women at home, who have 
the same breadth of cultivation, and the 
same variety of resources, that make the 
English women such truly agreeable com- 
panions; but alas! I also know that there 
are many whose beau ideal, is bounded by a 
circle that contains the latest fashionable 
dance for the feet, the latest fashionable 
novel for the head, and the latest fashion- 
able fancy-work for the fingers.” 

On another occasion he draws this paral- 
lel between an English and an American 
railway station :—whoever has enjoyed the 
quiet promptitude of English travel by rail, 
will at once recognize the justice of his ob- 
servations :— 

“Tn an English railway you seldom hear 
the scream of the steam-whistle at all. It 
is not considered part of the business of the 
engineer to disturb the peace of the whole 
neighborhood, and inform them that he and 
the train are coming. The guard at the 
station notices the train when it first comes 
in sight. He immediately rings a hand-bell, 
just loud enough to warn the passengers in 





the station, to get ready. The train arrives 
—no yelling, screaming, or whizzing—pos- 
sibly a gentle letting off of the steam—quite 
a necessary thing—not at all for effect. The 
passengers get out, and others get in, and 
are all carefully seated by the aforesaid 
guard or guards, When this is all done, 
the guard of the station gives a tinkle or two 
with the hand-bell again, to signify to the 
conductor that all is ready, and off the train 
darts, as quietly as if it knew screaming to 
be a thing not tolerated in good society. But 
the difference is national after all. Joun 
Butt says in his railroads, as in every thing 
else, ‘steady—all right!’ Brorser Jona- 
THAN, ‘Clear the coast—go ahead!’ Still, 
as our most philosophical writer has said, it 
is only boys and savages who scream—men 
learn to control themselves—we hope to see 
the time when our people shall find out the 
advantage of possessing power without 
making a noise about it. 


— A rumor is current, and we believe 
very generally credited in continental circles, 
that Bishop Hueues is soon to be invested 
with the dignity of a Cardinal. The fact is 
by no means improbable. Bishop Huauxs 
at the last accounts was still at Rome. 

—— The French Courier gives an amusing 
account of a little contretemps of the present 
time of carnival. It is richly illustrative of 
the sort of pastime which belongs to a 
masked ball at the Grand Opera, 

An old gentleman named Larpocue 
makes his appearance in court and tells the 
story of himself—“I was fifty and had 
never seen a masked ball, so I bought a 
false nose and a pair of spectacles and made 
my entrée, At first I was very little at home, 
but presently was accosted by a charming 
creature—rather stout, but graceful—who 
urged me to dance. We danced, and I 
could do no less than offer some refresh- 
ment; she declined an ice, but took a small 
glass of Kirschwasser. 

“She avowed a tenderness for me, but 
hoped I would not abuse her feebleness. 
Presently she remarked a fine ring 
(value 1500 francs) upon my finger. It dis- 
tressed her. She knew it was given by a 
lady. It excited jealousy; she hoped I 
would show my regard for her by slipping 
it upon her finger. I could give her a glass 
of cordial, messieurs, but as for the ring— 
cest différent. 

“She wished to see if it would fit, and 
promising to return it, slipped it upon her 
finger. Then she gave mea lock of her hair, 
saying, ‘I am forgetting myself for you, 
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feeble creature that I am, but at least you 
will guard this lock of hair, and I will guard 
always—your ring.” 

“T had no fancy this way, messieurs, so, 
with a smiling air, I took hold of my ring, 
but felt a muscular grasp upon my fingers 
that quite surprised me. I renewed my 
efforts; she cried out that she was insulted, 
at the same time giving me an infernal 
thrust in the ribs, 

“The next thing I knew, was the destruc- 
tion of my false nose, and the lights seemed 
to swim around me. 

“My pretty peasant girl had disappeared. 
Iran after her, and seized her robe just as 
she was escaping by the stairs. She fainted 
with emotion. I wished my ring, but a 
woman in that condition is sacred. I called 
for salts, and raised her mask.—Sacre !— 
messieurs, she had whiskers and mustache, 
and my pet paysanne turned out to be 
CaristoPHER Lanure, house-painter, and 
prisoner at the bar !” 

—— There is nothing very striking to 
report in the way of domestic news. 
Changes have taken place in the French 
embassy at Washingtom, brought about, it 
is said, by too great sympathy of the late 
Minister, M. Bots tz Comre, with the men 
and action of February. M. De Sarriexzs, 
the present minister at the Swedish court, 
is appointed to fill his place. M. De Bour- 
BouLON, the Secretary of Legation, is made 
minister to China, and his recent post is 
filled by the nomination of M. Borzzavu as 
successor. 

—— M. Houtsemann, the Austrian min- 
ister, has replied to the recent strong letter 
of Mr. Wessrzr. He maintains, on the part 
of his government, the position taken by 
him in his earlier letters, but forbears to 
urge his views, or those of his government, 
with such determination as might create 
hostile feeling. 

—— The accounts from California are of 
much the same tenor as heretofore. The 
returning steamers are largely freighted 
with gold, and San Francisco is fast increas- 
ing in importance. A well-informed letter- 
writer thus speaks of the growth of this 
Pacific eity :— 

“San Francisco will soon be like Venice, 
for its wharves are continually stretching 
out and making encroachments upon the 
bay, and no sooner has the pile-driver been 
removed, but the place is occupied with 
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carpenters. A week after, if you pass that 
way, the place is choked up with a popula- 
tion, stores of every description opened, and 
what was a part of the briny deep becomes 
part of the great city. In the last few 
weeks business has been much depressed in 
the city, and sales continue to be made at 
ruinously low prices. 

“Tn consequence of the number of build- 
ings erected during the last summer, there 
is no lack of habitations for the inhabitants. 
In fact, houses are to be let in every quar- 
ter, although rents have not come down to 
any thing like a level. The rates of living 
also continue about the same. Laborers 
and mechanics’ wages have fallen at least 
one half from what they were about two 
months since, and I am certain there are 
hundreds of the latter class of persons idle. 
There seems to be no lack of provisions in 
the market, the supply is continually in- 
creasing too. We have now in operation 
in this city seven daily papers, among them 
Two Balances, one edited by Casserly of 
New York, and the other by Bucklew of 
San Francisco. It is much to be questioned, 
however, whether they all get support. 
Public attention is directed Goaeds the 
Capitol, for there is much wise legislation 
needed to make the crude and imperfect 
laws hastily passed last session intelligible. 
The Courts are continually deciding against 
the statutes, and setting them aside. In 
fact, in the absence of statutory provisions, 
recourse is had to the English common law, 
the civil law, and half barbarous statutes of 
past centuries are brought in to sustain ac- 
tions for rights or wrongs. And this opens 
a continual field for litigation, for fraud, and 
oppression. I will give you an instance: 
The Constitution provides that a portion of 
the homestead shall be exempt from execu- 
tion; no provision is made by, the legisla- 
ture to meet this, and the consequence is, 
that even the very bed upon which a man 
has to rest his head is not exempt from ex- 
ecution.” 

—— As spring approaches, the city inhab- 
itants are discussing the claims of the various 
country resorts ; and in this connection, there 
is. mention of a new and brilliant watering- 
place, which has been planned for the heights 
of Nevisink, in‘New Jersey. If the present 
design is carried into execution, it will offer 
at once, the largest and most splendid sum- 
mer place of resort in this country. Wegive 
a short detail of the plan. 

“ The hotel will be an irregular square, and 
will occupy an area of more than fourteen 
thousand square yards, The main entrance, 
fronting the ocean, is three hundred and fifty 
feet long, with terraces the entire length re- ~ 
turning on the sides, and two wings, of two 
hundred and fifty feet in length, of the same 
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height as the main buildings. The ladies’ 
drawing-room will occupy an octagonal tow- 
er, forty feet in diameter, of the most elegant 
finish, surrounded by a cloister, standing on 
aterrace. There will be three other towers, 
occupied by gentlemen’s reading, smoking, 
reception, and billiard rooms. There will be 
seventy private sitting-rooms, large and 
well-ventilated sleeping-rooms, dining and 
supper rooms for private parties, a spacious 
‘office, etc, etc. The public dining room 
will occupy the ground-floor of a separate 
octagonal tower in the centre, one hundred 
feet in diameter, involving in its finish all 
the luxury of modern adornment, ornament- 
ed columns, elaborate cornices, stained glass, 
etc. In the same style of magnificence, 
there will be a ball-room, with its orchestra, 
spacious corridors and piazzas, terminating 
on the adjoining pleasure-grounds; while 
the less imposing, but not less necessary ap- 
pendages of kitchens, baths, laundrys, etc., 
will be in a separate and distinct division of 
the princely premises.” 

— We have to record this week, the 
death of the Hon. Isaac Hix1, of New Hamp- 
shire. He died at Washington, on Saturday 
last. He has been a long time conspicuous 
in connection with the politics and the agri- 
culture of his native State. 

—— Another pioneer in agricultural im- 
provements is lost to the country, in the re- 
cent sudden death, from accident, of Joun S. 
Skinner. He has been long known as the 
editor of various agricultural journals, and 
as a strong and efficient advocate of protec- 
tion for home industry. 

Still further, we are pained to add to 
our list of distinguished gentlemen who have 
deceased during the past week, the name of 
Major Noan—long and creditably known in 
the annals of the city press of New York. 
He was born in Philadelphia, on the 19th of 
July, 1784, and died on Saturday the 22d 
of March. 

—— A recent visit of the Legislature to 
the City of New York, by invitation of the 
Corporation, has excited some attention, and 
it is worthy of record as an occurrence al- 
most unprecedented in the history of the 
State. The principal speakers on the occa- 
sion of the public dinner, given the legisla- 
tive body, were Lieut. Gov. Caurcu, Mr. 
Raymonp, Speaker of the House, and Sena- 
tor Szwarp, 


THE BOOK WORLD. 


Mr. Tuppsn, the author of Proverbial Phi- 
losophy, a book which has been singularly 
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popular in America, is now a visitor in New 
York; and, if we may judge from frequent 
mention, is received with very much of that 
noisy, and doubtless, disagreeable attention 
which has greeted other English authors of 
distinction. We hear of his recitations of 
sonnets on frequent occasions, and he will 
become, without doubt, the established guest 
at most of our public dinners. 

—— There was recently a large gathering 
of literary men in London, to do honor to 
Mr. Macrzapy, at a complimentary dinner 
given him on the occasion of his farewell to 
the stage. Mr. Lyrron Butwer occupied 
the chair, and the following sonnet by Txn- 
Nyson, was read by Mr. Forster, of the 
Examiner : 

Farewell, Macready, since to-night we part; 

Full-handed thunders often have confessed 

Thy power well used to move the public breast. 
We thank thee, with one voice, and from the heart. 
Farewell, Macready, since this night we part. 

Go, take thine honors home: rank with the best, 

Garrick, and statelier Kemble, and the rest 
Who made a nation purer through their art. 
Thine is it, that our Drama did not die, 

Nor flicker down to brainless Pantomime, 

And those gilt gauds men-children swarm to see. 

Farewell, Macready: moral, grave, sublime ; 
Our Shakspeare’s bland and universal eye [thee. 

Dwells pleased, through twice a hundred years, on 


Mrs. Kemste was reading Shakspeare 
a month since, at the Herz Room, Paris, to 
large and intelligent audiences. 

— Theory of Pneumatology, is the title 
of a work recently published in good style, 
12mo. by J.S. Repriexp. Itis translated from 
the German of Srituina, by Dr. Jackson, 
and edited by Go. Busu. It cannot fail to 
be of interest to all who are curious respect- 
ing the recent inquiries in the Spirit world, 
and the name of the American editor is a 
guarantee—to say the least-—of the earn- 
estness of intent which pervades the book. 

Another book, from the same publisher, 
is entitled, Volcano Diggings, a tale of Cali- 
fornia Law, Its author says, by way of in- 
troduction: “The object of this tale has been 
to illustrate the blind and foolish ignorance 
of those who are for ever carping at the 
systematic workings of our judicial and legal 
institutions; and also to show the danger, 
as well as the absurdity, of despising forms, 
and trusting to extempore suggestions, for a 
true demonstration of legal principles.” 

—— There is no literary news of import- 
ance by the English papers. 





